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THE CALMADY CHILDREN By Sir Thomas Lawrence 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
25 Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 














Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games [OR SCHOOL HOME 








Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and oceasion. There 4. in- 
door and outdoor 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _ illustra- 
——— 320 pages. Full cloth 

vers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20, 


Seeley’s Question Book 





Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Gedg- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, Sthool 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 F a a Full 
cloth covers. $1.50, 


onstenea.} Add to The INSTRUCTOR , a ion 
The Year’ s Entertainments 











Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
Fee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever pub- 
lished, Contains a large and 
choice collection of recita- 
tions, songs, music, dia- 
lorues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material ar- 
ranged in complete  pro- 
grame for different grades, 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions occurring 
during the school year. 
_ mee. Full cloth cov- 

Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For P°O*S 


POEMS 


TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 





























These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, pesto Add 
either book The IN- 
STRUCTOR p. 80 cents. 
Add both beoks to The IN- 
STRUCTOR fer $1.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Seience; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays; 
Miscellaneous. 320 28. 


Full cloth covers. Price $1. paid. A 
The INSTRUCTOR for 80 r~" pe 


Present- Day Standards 7p FOR nc 








PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 








Explains what constitutes 
wood teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
oe . Full eloth covers. 

rice $1.25, paid. Add 
. Bw INSTRUCTOR for 
1.06, 


Supervision of Elementary 







SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


PATO 
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Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementa teacher 
er supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; ay and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
ete. westions and refer- 


ences. 128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cts. 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Order Now at Special Reduced Prices with 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


1 On November 10, 1934 the price of 
Important! The INSTRUCTOR will be increased 


from $2.00 to $2.50 for one year, and from $3.00 to $4.00 
for two years. (See announcement on page 72.) 
ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR NOW for one or two years 
at the present low prices and include with your order 
any of the Teaching Helps described in this advertisement 
that you may need, at the special prices quoted. 


Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 
USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 72. 


























Primary Plans and Projects 


This modern aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture aay Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

$20 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 


Instructor Plan Books 6r aut craves 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying oes out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, in collaboration 
with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 

a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction ‘work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 


Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


The Instructor Yearbook for 1934-35 


A VALUABLE NEW TEACHING HELP— See full description on page 72. 
Add to any order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


° hd 20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 
Special Picture Offer of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 
groups—Group One for lower grades and 

Group Two for upper grades—each group ral 20 pictures put up with 24-page study 
booklet in strong Kraft envelope. Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 
95 cents. Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 


Modernized Teaching in Modern Number Methods 
| Rural Schools «___ Ths best, & 2 sxares 
A new book of com- who teach number work 



































ae. mon~-sense advice, en- or arithmetic in the ele 
= couragement and inspira- mentary grades. The 
RURAL tion for teachers of rural first part treats of spe- 
SCHOOLS. schools. It discusses cial difficulties of both 
rural school organization pupil and teacher and the 

and management and most modern and success- 

offers excellent working ful methods of solving 


schedules for one-, two-, these problems. The sec- 
and three-room schools. ond part of the book deals 
norman Includes study plans and with general considera- 
a physical education and tions in the teaching of 
health program. 143 arithmetic in the eight 
pages. Full cloth covers. grades. 2. pages. = 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add te The IN- cloth co Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
STRUCTOR for $1.00. Add to ° The. INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 72 when ordering 
any of the Teaching Helps described on this page 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Prices of THE INSTRUCTOR Until Nov. 10, 1934: 
Only $2.00 a year; $3.00 for two years. 
(After Nov. 10, 1934: $2.50 a year; $4.00 for two years.) 


ORDER NOW BEFORE ADVANCE IN PRICE— 
PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT. 























POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


These books contain outline drawing patterns 
which are to be traced and transferred to gyi. 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and 
into posters, window decorations, jointed 
ete. The patterns may be used many times over. 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 


postpaid. Add & The INSTRUCTOR for 50c, 


Instructor Poster Patterns per 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 64 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy oe cov- 
ers. Price, eac 60 
cents, postpaid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


CREATIVE 
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Story-Book Poster wr Patterns | 


Feast 


PATTERNS 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
ag covers. Price 60 

cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cta. 


Health Poster 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. —s paper covers. 
Price cents, postpaid. 
Add to "The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- , 


terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also 

used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., id. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 




















PATTERNS 























Instructor Jointed Toys ond 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for ‘Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 











Each book bound in heavy paper covers. wre, 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 a... 
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AMID FAOGINATING NEW WAY 
Ut TEACHING MUlt 


Over 5,000 School Harmonica Bands and Thousands _ 
of Enthusiastic Letters from Teachers Prove the Value of “My HomeGrodes 
this Inspiring, Simplified Teaching Method. oe 

















The amazing success of School Harmonica Bands 
as a means of group instruction in music is now 
widely recognized by teachers in public, private 
and parochial schools in all parts of the country. 
Over 5000 schools now have Harmonica Bands, 
and the number is constantly increasing. 


The photographs shown here have been sent to us 
unsolicited by teachers and music supervisors who 
have formed Harmonica Bands in their schools. 
From the many enthusiastic letters we have re- 
ceived from teachers we quote a number of ex- 
cerpts, which will be interesting and helpful to 
teachers to whom music in the classroom is a 
problem. 


Special Offer To Teachers and Students 


This special $1.00 offer is made to enable super- 
visors, teachers and students to study the possi- 
bilities of Harmonica instruction and for that 
purpose is priced at about one-third the regular 
retail cost. 


The offer contains everything that is necessary 
for teachers and students to enable them to 
quickly understand the sirhplicity and value of 
Harmonica group instruction. 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
351 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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—/ TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


fier To enable music supervisors and teachers to study the possibilities of harmon- 
ica instruction we make this special offer: { One “Marine Band” Harmonica. An 

instrument whose beauty and accuracy of tone have given it an international repu- 

tation. Regular price 75 cents. 


















{ Harmonica Budget of Famous Melo- — Sremermerrne py ph ee 
dies. 45 operatic and popular melodies. yee H sia Grea 
Modern Harmonica Method. 20 selec- oo ate Me pe RY -PT 
tions with piano accompaniment. New comers Fo MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | 





Standard Harmonica Course. 200 selec- 
tions for the Harmonica. New Stand- 
ard Harmony Course. 50 selections 
for two and three part work. Har- 
mony Charts. One large master chart 
and small part cards for 20 players. 
“Almeda March.” A stirring number 
for beginners. Special Instruction Book 
for the Chromonica and Super Chromon- 


+ yj MORE 






M. HOHNER, INC. 
351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 900 J, N. Y. City 


Please send me without charge: 











































+d year for our Hor ica. The regular retail price of this ma- = PR RE Pee Instruction Books. 
ethis is the thire Yr rely do em terial is $3.10. Sent postpaid to Super- (how many) 
Band. We wr, visors, Teachers and Students for $1.00. 
ie Use coupon when 0 Please send me .........c.eccccec0.-.- (postpaid) of your 






ordering. (how many) 
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Special $1.00 Offer. I enclose check (or money 


order) for $ 
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in our October issue 


(Coming ... 


WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT EXPECTS A. J. Huggett 
“This article,” says the author, “is written in the hope that it 
may be of value to beginners in small school systems and that it 
may help to promote better relations between the teacher and 
the superintendent, Often teachers do not know just what is 
expected of them by administrative officials.” 

OK 

AN INDIAN ACTIVITY Mildred W. Foster 
It seems the natural thing for primary pupils to be interested in 
Indian life. Miss Foster tells how she made use of this interest 
in her first grade, directing it into worth-while, meaningful 
group and individual activities, and developing class work in a 
variety of school subjects. 

a * 

JACK-O’-LANTERN DESIGNS Jennie M. Haver 
Cut paper is a medium which pupils enjoy using, and from 
which they can obtain truly artistic results, if their efforts are 
properly directed. A variety of jack-o’-lantern designs accom- 
panies Miss Haver’s handwork article for October, and she sug- 
gests a number of possibilities for their use at home or at school. 

* eK 

FIRST-GRADE ARITHMETIC—I Mary A. Louderbough 
In this and a succeeding article, Miss Louderbough will give de- 
tailed suggestions for teaching arithmetic to beginners in such a 
way that they will both enjoy and profit by it. 

OOK 

PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR OCTOBER 


Next month’s issue will have eight full pages of plays, exer- 
cises, songs, and recitations—some for primary grades, some for 
middle and upper grades, and some for either. Subjects will 
include Columbus Day, Halloween, Indians, and autumn. 


*eK 
A TEST IN ANCIENT HISTORY Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
This modern-type test on prehistoric man, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome will be useful to any teacher whose course of 
study includes material on America’s Old World backgrounds. 
xO 
READING FOR THE SLOW LEARNER—II Christine P. Ingram 


In her article this month, Miss Ingram discusses methods of 
teaching reading to the child who learns slowly. Next month 
she will describe in some detail a toyshop activity based upon 
these methods, worked out with a group of such children. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, 


September tojune, inclusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—In the U. S. and 
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‘DITTO HAS EMANC 
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ELIMINATES NIGHTWORK 







Dirro and Ditto Workbooks have emancipated 
my teachers”, writes one superintendent of schools. 
“It has given them more leisure from their 
work, saved valuable teaching hours and best of 
all, it has improved their teaching methods.” 
* * * * 
This is only one of: several hundred similar statements 
received from superintendents, principals, and teachers 
all over the country. 

You can easily understand how Ditto Workbooks elimi- 
nate hours of overtime work for teachers. These books 
provide practice materials and supplementary lessons for 
pupils. Teachers are freed from the drudgery of night work 
and pupils are saved valuable teaching hours. 

Ditto Workbooks are printed in Ditto reproducing ink. 
Any page from these books when torn out at the perfora- 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet “Emancipating the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service to schools. No obligation, of course. 
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Says Superintendent of Schools 


IPATED MY TEACHERS’ 


tion and taken to Ditto or to any other gelatine 
or hectograph duplicator, will reproduce 100 or 
more copies. Thus one Ditto Workbook actually is 
equivalent to one hundred ordinary workbooks. 


More than forty Ditto Workbooks are now 
available for your use in Primary Grade Wordstudy, 
English, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Art, Algebra, 
Geometry and Physics. They are being prepared 
by the highest type of educators and edited with the 
greatest care. 


You owe it to yourself as a progressive educator to inves- 
tigate Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. Send the coupon today 
for our new book—“Emancipating the Teacher”. It des- 
cribes completely Ditto’s service to schools and lists all of 
the books and stock forms available. 
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For Primary Grades 
this “Good Morning” 


Series of 


Story 


S 


Posters 


of children of other lands 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


ONLY 20 CENTS COMPLETE with a book of stories 
to correlate with Health, Geography and Social Science. 


H°” gay and attractive your 
room will look decorated 


with a frieze of these artistic 
water color posters! And what 


| SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 
The Quaker Oats Company 
| 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
I am enclosing ¢...........in (stamps) (money) } 
for which please mail me........sets of 8 “Good 
Morning’ posters together with the project | 
story book. Complete set $.20. 
| I would like also the free catalogue leaflet of 
| other material. 














possibilities they bring of corre- 
lation with primary studies! 
Each poster is done on hand- 
some paper in water color proc- 
ess, from the design of a foremost 
illustrator of children’s books. 
They show Edward of England, 
Ivan of Russia, children of 8 dif- 
ferent lands at breakfast. The ac- 
companying booklet gives the 














| Name. | 

| Position | story of each picture plus sugges- 
| Adres | tions for correlation. Fill out the 
| cin. I OE Siete onsen | coupon for these posters today. 
Send only $1.00 and receive Teach ART . 


LARGE WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Any three of your choice, with two of our 
choice, of the following wall outline maps 
sent postpaid for $1.00. Each map is large 
wall size, 44x32 inches, printed on heavy 
paper. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY N.19-34W 
Scientific Schooi Map Makers 

5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

I enclose $1. Send postpaid the three paper 
wall outline maps checked, with two others. 
[) United States Mediterranean Lands 


Europe | Ancient Greece 
Asia Roman Empire 
Africa World 

N. America California 


New York State 
Pennsylvania 


_| S. America 
s The Americas 5 





|| Australia Eastern U. 8. 

1 Italy 4 Graph Chart 

Name nue 

School aw 

Address iliac 

City State -_ 








in your school 


What to do next is easy to answer—no 
worry, no long lessons to prepare, only a 
moment to look up what you want ‘in the 
new instruction book for grade teachers. 
You find special pages for drawing, cut paper, 
projects, puppets, color work—just the kind 
of activity work you are always looking for. 
Imagine having 492 pages packed with 
help! 388 pages are illustrated—68 in colors. 
Pictures show examples of whatchildren have 
done and cando. You use such a book ever 
day because it helps you in illustrative aeek 
for geography, history and health as much 
as it does in art work. 

Write today for circular “An Excellent 
Book for Teachers in the Grades.” Learn 
about this new help which thousands of 
teachers are using. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


423 Printers Building - Worcester, Mass. 











oa) Good 


Need for 50c 


2 ; Send this 
coupon with 
$1.50 by mon- 
ey order or 
stamps and we 
will mail one 
copy of the 
8th edition of 
Latta’s Book 
to you. 


J. S. LATTA, Inc. 


rEACHERS 














Order 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
oa , (319 16th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
Place 104 8. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 
Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 














Are You Using Standard 
Tests to Check Classroom 


Achievement? 


Test publications of the leading pub- 

lishers are carried in stock for prompt 

delivery. You can save time and 

transportation cost by ordering the 

tests you need for your testing pro- 

grams direct from this office. 

We feature a twenty-four hour 

shipment service. 


Many tests for elementary and secondary 
schools are published by this bureau. 
Write for New Catalogue and Price List. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE, EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
lowa City, lowa. 
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Two Travel Contests Attract Teachers 


Teachers whose vacation travel 
experiences are fresh in mind will 
want to obtain detailed information 
on THE INnstructor’s two Travel 
Contests. Many, who have noticed 
announcements of the contests in 
various magazines, have already 
written for full instructions, but 
there are surely others who would 
find pleasure in telling the story of 
their summer wanderings. Indeed, 
anyone who is accustomed to self- 
expression finds the urge to describe 
personal experiences irresistible. It 
is second nature to a teacher. 

Because THE INsTRUCTOR offers a 
large number of cash prizes, whose 
total value is $1,000, the chances of 
success are much greater than in 
contests of more limited scope. 
Seven years of experience with travel 
contests have given the publishers of 
this magazine a pretty clear idea of 


the type of contest which will bring | 





the most satisfactory returns, 

year they have modified the 

tions to secure still better 

This year, for example, the “Bette 
Teacher” Contest, which proved’ yp. 
expectedly popular and fruitful jy 
1933, is being placed on a par with 
the Descriptive Travel Contest. The 
only difference is that the Deserip. 
tive Contest offers two first prizes 
one for Travel at Home and one for 
Travel Abroad. 

As the closing date for both cop. 
tests is October 15, any prospective 
competitor has ample time to pre 
pare a manuscript after returning 
from a vacation trip; but no one 
should attempt to compete without 
first reading carefully all the rules, 
each of which has been found neces- 
sary to avoid confusion. For full 
information, address: 

Travet Eprror, THE INstTRUCTOR 

DANSVILLE, New York 





Activity Curriculum Aims Stated 


“The type of activity curriculum 
that is farthest removed from the 
old-fashioned form that employed a 
single and stereotyped system of. drill 
exercises does not aim at subject mat- 
ter but at life properly lived,” said 
Professor Franklin Bobbitt of the 
University of Chicago in addressing 
the Conference of Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, held in July at Chicago. 
Such an activity curriculum, accord- 
ing to the speaker, “aims not at the 
academic mastery of information 
and skills, but rather at a continuity 
of high-grade human living. It aims 
not at static factors of the person- 
ality but at a continuity of human 
behavior.” 

This was the third school admin- 
istrators’ conference sponsored by 
the University of Chicago, attended 
by 250 superintendents and princi- 
pals, representing almost all the 
states. 

“Life,” said Professor Bobbitt, “is 
doing things. For abundance of 
human living, we need to do a great 
number and variety of them. For 
success in human living we need to 
do them reasonably well. We shall 
use skills as means, and knowledge as 
means, but the end is the living it- 
self, successful, abundant, humanis- 
tic, continuous, now, to-morrow, 
next year, and on through the al- 
lotted- span of years. 

“In defining the term ‘activity’ it 
is especially necessary that it be made 
to cover the intangible activities of 
the subjective life. One’s intellectu- 
al activities, even though invisible to 
the eyes of sense, are just as real as 
muscular activities. 

“For any individual, the seventy- 
year continuity of behavior may go 
forward upon a level that is low, bar- 
ren, and unworthy; and thus he may 
fail to realize the superb opportuni- 
ties of human existence. If better 
guided, he may advance to the higher 
level of mediocrity, in which he en- 
joys a half-realization of what the 
world has to offer. 

“But if he is well endowed and 





richly supplied with opportunities, 
and if he has the guidance and 
stimulation necessary for taking full 
advantage of them, the long course 
of his life may move forward upon 
the highest level possible to man. He 
may attain the good life and realize 
all that the world has to offer. 

“From this point of view, the 
proper task of those who educate is 
to discover for each individual the 
seventy-year course that appears best 
under the circumstances for him; to 
take him in hand at the earliest pos- 
sible age and to supply him with th: 
best possible opportunities and guid- 
ance until he is fully launched upon 
the good life and able and eager to 
hold it for himself. 

“The problem of method is mostly 
solved in setting up activities as the 
objectives. When the objective is 
high-grade living, then the method 
is high-grade living. The process of 
education is that careful perform- 
ance in the present which continual- 
ly tries to attain currently the best 
that is possible and which. thus auto- 
matically leads up to the more ma- 
ture performance of the future. 

“Most of one’s education is ob 
tained outside the school. But the 
school consciously prepares for the 
outside performance. In its ont 
ninth of the time, the school is # 
assist in determining the charactet 
of the out-of-school practice in hie 
man living which occupies the othr 
eight-ninths of the time. 

“This type of curriculum is th 
oldest of all, for three thousand 
years ago it was written: ‘Bring wp 
a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depatt 
from it.’ This guidance of activity 
to the end that one become p 
ent in approved behavior was 
method of education for a tho 
generations before schools were ev@ 
invented. It is the method that he 
always been used and it is the 
used to-day, by enlightened 
careful families in bringing up @ 
children to proper ways of thi 
feeling, and behaving.” 3 
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Will be wel 


who wishes to 


An entirely new sort 
hysical educ ation 
ymed by the teacher 
o creative work in connection with 
ye regular course of study.”’ 
Florence Hale, | 


better 
Parts will fit r 


Fyen than I had hoped 


ght in with the course 
f study if we continue as we 
planned.’ 


Wilma M. Burgess 


COME AND CAPER 


By Virginia Bennett Whitlock 


A book of creative rhythms, panto- 
mimes and plays, with music chosen 
from the great composers. Recom- 
mended by Jesse Feiring Williams, Dr, 
Otis W. Caldwell, Rebecca J. Coffin, 
Satis N. Coleman, Corinne A. Seeds, 
etc. 


Price, $2.00 (10% Discount to Teachers) 





Newly Illustrated and Revised Editions: 
FOLK-DANCES & SINGING GAMES 
Price, $1.25 (Boards) 
and 
DANCES OF THE PEOPLE 
Price, $1.50 (Boards) 

By Elizabeth Burchenal 
President American Folk-Dance Society 


New delightful photographs of folk- 
groups themselves! Music simply ar- 
ranged for piano. Complete instruc- 
tions and diagrams. Folk-dances of 
many different countries. 


Why not look these books over 
at your leisure? 


lo order them on approval, 


Check the books you wish to see: 

0) Come and Caper 

0 Folk-Dances and Singing Games 
0 Dances of the People 

Write your 


and forward this coupon to Dept. I 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


Kast 43rd Street New York 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirtH 
AvENUE, S.E., Crepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





Do birds ever fly under water?— 
Ohbio. 


The birds known as dippers or 


water ouzels frequently submerge | 


and feed at the bottom of streams. 
At such times they keep their wings 
moving, so as to stay under water. 
The fact that their wings are in mo- 
tion while the birds are walking 
about in search of food has given rise 
to the idea that these birds fly under 
water. Penguins, which are unable 
to fly, use their wings for paddles to 
propel themselves below the surface. 


What is the origin and meaning of 
the phrase, “Icarian Flight” ?—Mis- 
souri. 

This term is applied to an over- 
zealous attempt by a person unpre- 
pared for his task. It originated from 
the Greek legend involving Dedalus 
and his son Icarus. According to the 
story, they tried to escape from pris- 
on on the island of Crete by means of 
wings attached to their bodies with 
wax. The father succeeded in escap- 
ing, but when Icarus flew too near 
the sun the heat melted the wax on 
his wings and he fell into the sea. 


Who are the Yiddish people?— 
Iowa. 

The Yiddish people are the descend- 
ants of Jews whose ancestors mi- 
grated from the Rhineland section of 
Germany and settled in Poland, Rus- 
sia, and other Slavic countries during 
the Middle Ages. These people kept 
their Low German language, which 
they expressed in Hebrew characters 
in most of their writing. In time 
they acquired many additional words 
and local dialects, but their language, 
though greatly modified, still shows 
its Low German origin. 


How long did the United States 
have a flag with fifteen stars and fif- 
teen stripes?—Michigan. 

The United States flag consisted of 
fifteen stripes and fifteen stars on a 
blue field from 1795 to 1818. It is 
sometimes said that as new states 
were admitted to the Union a new 
star and a new stripe were added for 
each. This is not true. The original 
number of stars and stripes was not 
changed until 1795. Vermont and 
Kentucky had been admitted to the 
Union, and in 1795 Congress passed 
an act changing the flag to fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes, thus adding 
a star and a stripe for each of these 
new states. Other states were admit- 
ted without further changes in the 
flag until 1818. Then Congress 
changed the number of stripes to the 
original thirteen and decreed that 
there should be a star for each state, 
and as new states were admitted to 
the Union new stars should be added 
to the flag. This act provided that a 
new star should be added on the 
fourth of July after the admission of 


each new state. 


- amount to close to a million dollars a 





REE -the book that 


has been most liked by 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB 


members during the eight 





years of its existence... a 
trilogy that won its author the Nobel Prize 


Kristin Labransdatter 


by Signin Gndset | Rts sas 


originally in separate volumes for 
$3.00 each, in a beautiful one-vol- 
ume edition; 1100 pages; thin but 
opaque paper so that it bulks no 
larger than an ordinary library book. 
Soft cloth binding, stamped in gold. 


... Jf you join now . . . as amember you 
do not pay any fixed sum per year, nor do 
you have to buy a book every month... 


GREAT many people (we know) 

have been on the verge of joining 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, but have 
neglected to do so largely through 
oversight. This offeris made, frankly, 
to overcome that procrastination by 
making it very well worth your while 
not to delay longer. We suggest, sim- 
ply, that you get complete information 
(by sending the coupon below) as to 
what the Club does for its book-read- 
ers. Then decide whether or not you 
want to join. Surely, within the next 
year, out of 200 to 250 books our judges 
will report upon, there will be at least 
a few you will be very anxious not to 
miss. Whynot—by joining now—make 
sure of getting these, get the many oth- 
er valuable privileges the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is able to give you (such 
as the “‘book-dividends”’ it distributes 
free among its members, which now 





























year), and also get this distinguished 
work of Sigrid Undset, free. 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. Minors 
will not be enrolled without parent’s consent. 


Name 
Address. 
City 















Books shipped to Canadian_members_ through 
Book-of the Month Club (Canada) Limited. 

















Accept special trial offer now! 


@ Want to save hours of outside prepa- 
ration? Want to see your pupils go 
ahead faster? 


The Teacher’s Edition of Child Life 
will help you! A gold mine of workable 
new ideas. Each monthly issue contains, 
first, all regular Child Life features and 
stories. Second , Special outlines of tested 
projectsand unique lesson plans. Third, 
all materials needed to put these sug- 
gestions into use. 

The cost? Only two dollars for the 
entireschool year 

. with amoney- 
back guarantee 
if not satisfied. 
Subscribe now. 
You'll find this 
help worth 
$100 to you! 












NEW MONEY-SAVING OFFER! 








Child Life, Dept. TM-20 
5368. Clark St.,Chicago, Il. 
Please enter my subscription for the Teacher's 
Edition cf Child Life. My money is to be 
refunded if the first issue fails to satisfy. 


C) I enclose $2 C) Bill me Oct. 15, 1934 





$1260 to $2100 
YEAR 


Many Fall 
examinations 
expected 
Men) Women 
18te 50 
Teachers 


Have Big 
Advantage 


Mail 
Today 5 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


New Commissioner 
of Education 
John W. Studebaker, on leave of 


absence from duties as superintend- 
ent of Des Moines schools, is serving 
for a year as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. He took office 
on July 1, succeeding George F. 
Zook, who at that time became di- 
rector of the National Council of 
Education. This body coédrdinates 
the interests of a large number of 
educational associations. Dr. Zook 
previously had declined an invitation 
to become president of the State 
University of Iowa. Before going to 
Washington he was president of the 
University of Akron. 

Superintendent Studebaker has 
proved himself an aggressive and 
progressive school administrator. He 
has been prominent in the councils 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. His first-hand familiarity with 
the needs and problems of public 
schools and public school teachers 
should make his service as commis- 
sioner of high value to his profession 
and to the Office of Education. 


The Newbery Medal 


The immense popularity of the 
photoplay “Little Women,” added to 
the constant demand for Louisa M. 
Alcott’s books, has won even more 
than the expected welcome for Miss 
Cornelia Meigs’s biography of the 
author. Now comes news that her 
“Invincible Louisa: The Story of 
‘Little Women,’” has been awarded 
the John Newbery Medal, given an- 
nually at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Asssociation for “the 
most significant contribution to 
American literature for children.” 
Miss Meigs, who is a member of the 
English Department at Bryn Mawr 
College, has written a number of 
stories and plays for boys and girls. 
She says that she drew her inspiration 
as an author from the creator of 
“Little Women.” 

Previous winners of the Newbery 
Medal, which honors the memory of 
the first publisher of children’s books, 
have been: Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon (“The Story of Mankind”); 
Hugh Lofting (“The Voyages of 
Doctor Dolittle”); Charles Board- 


man Hawes (“The Dark Frigate”) ; 
Charles Joseph Finger (“Tales from 
Silver Lands”); Arthur Bowie Chris- 
man (“Shen of the Sea”) ; Will James 
(“Smoky: the Cowhorse”); Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji (“Gay Neck”); Eric 
P. Kelly (“Trumpeter of Krakow”) ; 
Rachel Field (“Hitty”); Elizabeth 
Coatsworth (“The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven”); Laura Adams Armer 
(“Waterless Mountain”); Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis (“Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze”). 


Broadcasts Popular 


Ninety-two Michigan schools had 
classes regularly listening in on the 
educational radio talks broadcast 
from the University of Michigan 
during the 1933-34 school year, ac- 
cording to Professor Waldo Abbot, 
director of broadcasting. Voted 
most popular were these three series: 
vocational guidance, science, and 
Michigan history. Next came civics, 
the English poets, English language, 
zodlogy, astronomy, fine arts. Forty- 
seven schools asked to have the voca- 
tional series repeated, and 41 asked 
for a school health series. The 41 
schools able to give definite attend- 
ance figures reported a weekly total 
of 12,157 listeners. ‘This was ex- 
clusive of the students “attending” 
the radio music classes conducted by 
Professor Joseph E. Maddy. Seventy- 
four of the schools are equipped with 
radios, 18 have the pupils go else- 
where to listen to the programs. 
Says Professor Abbot: “The Univer- 
sity broadcasting season has shown 
again that the institution can sup- 
plement school instruction through- 
out the state without duplication of 
effort or any competition.” 


An Abilene, Texas, high school 
girl, Mary Burger, who has been 
studying typewriting for one year, 
led some thousand contestants in the 
International Commercial Schools 
contest held in June at the Century 
of Progress Exposition, Chicago. By 
her record of 88.8 words a minute, 
she won the International High 
School Novice Typewriting Cham- 
pionship. She took home with her 
an award for her school and an in- 
dividual award. An L C Smith 
typewriter was used. 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


For Fabric Drawing, Map Work, 
Free Expression, Stenciling, and 
General School Art Work. 
Based on a True Color Theory, 
Packed 8,12,16,18 and 24 colors to the box, 
Our Art Service Bureau wil! be 
pleased to help you with your 
ART PROBLEMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ROOM 1971, 41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y, 











Seat Occupations. 200 Devices 100 pp. 
Memory ms and Recitations 128 pp. 
Nursery Rhymes, a Goose i28 


20 
Poems by Seasons, Vol. I, ea 240 ee 
Short Methods and Sugges' 8 


HANDY HELPS 


0 
aan Cards. 1000" ‘Le Letters in a 
Arithmetic Cards. 1000 at. = 
—_— Number Cards, 6x 


Flash Addition Cards, 45 Seguin tions..4 
Sentence Cards. rds Colo 
Composition Cards, 









Drawing Cards. 20 Designs to Color...........! 4 
Sewing Cards 16 Designs to Color........... 

Arbor Day Cards. 44 Recitations........ 
Christmas Cards. 40 Recitations.... ma 
Patriotic Cards. 60 Recitations.................... 
Monthly Report Cards. 


Any Six for $1.00 postpaid 


Cc. W. GRAHAM 
Cameron - - Illinois 

















SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Our new and timely booklet 
“Prosperity School Carnival” 
Mailed FREE on REQUEST, also 
NEW FREE CATALOG. Write 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, 
Mention this ad. Des Moines, Iowa. 











i i A a TTS 
ANY TRANSLATION 


Literal Translations of Caesar; _ Cicero; 


others, each T5c, We can ly ‘any Translation 


supply 
lished in Literal, Interlinear, Parallel or Fully Parsed 


ARY 


Fitton: also any D' ry oe 
CRP OTe Trown ik 








FRANCES L. STOVER. 


TIME T.\G wa 


WE CAN SEND Io grates tte § 
git, Som 1 & 26 pand-cnte ~ B41 
illustrations—for September 


COLOR—FLOW ERS 
eee 
cee Ot —TREES 


Sete Art Project. 
Birmingham, Mich. 





State 
d 60c in coin At 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE? 


1f you are interested in thoroughly practical 
and personalized instruction in Short Story, 
; _ ry Artic wey 
or particulars, . E. Schutt 

Creative \ hey 425 West Chelten Ave. 
Pa. 


OUR STUDENTS SELL. UNIVERSITY REFERENCES. 
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ACHERS Say 
=| 










90 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 








—and many others! 


THE RODEHEAVER CO 





this is an IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music! 


This Book Contains: 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 


Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per hundred (not postpaid). 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


Out out this ad. and send 10c for examina- 
tion copy. See for yourself what an excep- 
tional book this really is for group singing. 















30 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
* 124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 












ANN MARIE'S POPULAR 
DIME PACKETS 
Posters, borders, window pictures 
health, seat-work, color lessons, hol 
days, and special features. Send for! 
Packet to-day and see how helpful 

these clever, easy designs are. 


cee es es ee ee 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
Princeton, Illinois 


I enclose 10 cents for one of Ann Mar? 
Autumn Packets. 


Es a ee 


Address 
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ork, parochial schools during the past school year. Bg ‘ For selling ONE-HALF GROSS of 
If you are not familiar with this set ask for no other general dictionary), and in our Special Pencils. Good serviceable 
and samples. inquiries to re sip rors have a set Sarak ea 
THE A ALMER own by the 250 editors and edito- imprinted, if ordered. 
ory. n - 3 a Or rial writers. Twelve thousand terms Large Size Chicago 
box. w igcmae mee em are illustrated. It 1s stated that the ° eet Automatic Pencil 
Portland, Ore. h Other Valuable Premiums yy * Pe 
| be cost has been $1,300,000. Sharpener 
Cedar Rapids, lowa San Francisco, Cal. In addition to articles illustrated, we 
four The program arranged for the , : With Special Attach- 
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PRACTICAL 


PENMANSHIP 
PUBLICATIONS 


No other words would be so accurately de- 


this series were made in the public and 


















GIANT i _ Drawing 


fo delight and busy g@nd Book | 200 
ech of your pupils. " Os K 
Contains 12 large crayons, all 
elors of rainbow, for color- 
ing maps, books, -pictures, <t at 
artoons; no end of uses. 
Attractive Outline Drawing 
‘ony 25c each, fully, post 
With every 4 
»wesenae o ait 


age <P 
Se 
« ‘\) 
kw P 
4 


NOVELTY CO., 2100 Creston Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 








period in 1933, WRITE. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 











° 
LITTLE BLUE BOOK Co. Catalogue 
Dept. Desk 262, Girard, Kansas 


A BULB FOR A PENNY 


Toany ans. in a school order for 100 or more: good, light- 
size bul! Narcissi, Tulips, Grape Hyacinths, Stars of 
y assortment, at one cent a —~ 


Gultchens, on 
ORONOGO "FLOWER GARDEN 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady Government Positions; 
commence $105-175 month. Write today for valuable Free 
Information. Instruction Bureau 145, St. Louis,Mo. 























Washington Boulevard Hospital 


ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
— duty, delightful living quarters, Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
t SUPERINTERDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
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SUNS HINE SONGS 20a xe 


en gehesia, “Best song book published,” 


al 


‘aa. 80c. Money back if not satisfied. 
HILL Pelmere, N. Ve 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


TRIAL OFFER—Your next Kodak film developed 
and printed for 25c coin, You will like our ones 
workmanship. Try it! ves 
Box 31-B, ns Falls, N 


100 Foreign Postage Stamps, 











» * Price 60 cts. Reduction in quantities. | 
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A Novel Celebration 


It is not often that the completion 
of an editorial undertaking is marked 
by a celebration attended by notable 
persons from far and near. But this 
is what happened on June 26 when, 
at a dinner in Springfield, Mass., the 
editors of the second edition of 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary presented it as a finished 
achievement to the publishers, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company. For ten 
years the work of revising has been 
going on, under the direction of Dr. 
William Allen Neilson, president of 
Smith College, and Dr. Thomas A. 
Knott, general editor. Every defini- 
tion in the dictionary has been 
scanned, more than 122,000 words 
have been added (words that are in 


gala occasion was presided over by 
President Asa George Baker of the 
Merriam Company, which has is- 
sued Webster’s dictionaries ever since 
1847—when publishing rights were 
purchased from the heirs of Noah 
Webster. As the great American 
lexicographer first issued his work in 
1828, it is more than a century old. 
This is true also of the Merriam 


Hughes Teachers Agency, ; Pray OC] Imprint pencilo—“Sold for the..................ccccssscsecscceccsescdecocscocsscececeocecesecessevseererasecnecll ed.?* 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Il, Company, which as a printing con- Senbots 
Were niweye loka for siperior “ache A. cern moved to Springfield from ss coon --- aren... 
for Se ber. te is have . Name 
4p By RY PS PO West Brookfield in 1831. Prin. or Trustee. so -eneldireas........ 


At the celebration, honor was paid 
to Noah Webster and to all who have 
followed him in the work of keep- 
ing his dictionary up to date and 
maintaining it on the high level he 
set. Among the speakers, in addition 
to Mr. Baker, Dr. Neilson, and Dr. 
Knott, were Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Harvard savant, Frederic G. 
Melcher, president of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, John Livingston Lowes of 
Harvard, John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the New York Times, 
Professor Thomas C. Esty of 
Amherst College, and Principal 
William C. Hill, Central High 
School, Springfield. Two great- 
granddaughters of Noah Webster 
were present. 


The U.S. Office of Education an- 
nounces the publication of a 105- 
page book, A Study of Rural School 
Library Practices and Services, by 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate special- 
ist in school libraries in the Office of 
Education, in codperation with the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the American Library Associa- 
tion. The survey was made in 42 
states, and included visits to 364 
rural schools and 55 county libraries. 
















Flags, | Pencil Sharpeners, etc. 
SCHOOL FREE of All Cost! 


o- io Plan makes it easy to secure any of these Valuable Premiums without 

Simply have the children sell a small quantity of our High Grade Pencils 
po ee my No riends. It’s not necessary to ae a —- penny in advance—we'll 
gladly grant 30 or 60 days’ time in which to dispose of the pencils. 


A wy b Six or Eight Foot Fiag made of 
Fine Quality U. S. Flags genuine flag cloth, guaranteed fast colors, 
stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with canvas headings and 
metal eyelets, suitable for outdoor — indoor use, for selling only ONE 
HALF GROSS of our Special Pencils. A Ten Foot Flag of same ma- 
terials as above for selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. 
An extra heavy quality Five or Six Foot Flag made of genuine 
vy Defiance bunting, moth proof, heavy canvas headings, rein- 
forced edges, metal costes. sewed stars and 
stripes—the highes le flag obtainable 
—for selling only ra ROSS of Peano 
Pencils will be imprinted “Sold for the 
Fund” in gilt, 
when so ordered. 


Genuine Leather Foot 
Volley Ball or Basket 















































also furnish a Large Framed Picture 
(your choice of 22 popular subjects) 
for a one gross sale, and a Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinet for a two gross Pencils. Pencils suitably 
sale. Full details on request. imprinted, if ordered. 


——-—-—FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY~——— —— 


In. Sept. 34. 


“ ment to sharpen all! 
sizes of cils. For sell- 
ing o ONE - HALF 
GROSS of our Special 



















THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., INC., Camden, New York 
Gentlemen: Send us, charges prepaid ...........--.-.--. gross of your Special Pencils. We agree to 
sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as pencils are disposed of. It is agreed 
that upon receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the premiums to which we are 
entitled for the above sale. 
0 Send pencils without imprint. 


Name of School 
GR FRI: acre ctregsicinscendesetiepcrcgshenepsonsanciinevaahinth heddimbende nabaanbaettiaitasadediaettthidich deltdenalah! 








HOLD SCHOOL IN 
YOUR OWN HOME 


Thousands of parents all over the 
world are educating their children at 
home — with Calvert School courses 
for ages 4 to 12. Write for cat 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
179 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
KODAK FILMS—yovn‘Next kopax rum| WILD FLOWERS, Peaks. Lactunss, 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. Films, Sampleliteraturel0c, Wild Flower Pres- 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO | ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


They Learn 
|While They Play 


Amazing Results in 


READING 
SPELLING 


for Primary Grades 


THE all important matter of teaching 
beginners to read and spell indepen- 
dently has now been made simple for 
the teachers of modern schools. 


City and rural teachers alike find 


in the Lewis Story Method a sound 
What Teachers Say About The .)4 thorough system for teaching 






































al : ‘ - 

>ULAR different, one dime. Helptal in feaching sengreuby, For comparison, library service was Lewis Story Method these basic subjects in a most delight- 

- Reinet Ave., Dayton, Ohio. studied in 23 city school systems and RUBY ©. T. PRUETT, West Baden, Ind. ful way. 

i ‘New Book’? “Index for Systematic Reading | in the library practice schools of two ie haw 3 Dhonice No matter what your previous 

Stas of the Scriptures. efor dates. | large universities. Free copies of the Pwr a <a ee eee — 

helpfi! Be, yin tye BROTHERS, Canton, Ohio. survey report may be obtained from SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. method. apanstve aA mth Pa 

the U.S. Office of Education, Wash- ne re a Se ee required. 

= * OWEN CATALOG FREE! ington, D.C., as long as the supply LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. ©. ET ER eas eRe eee 

Send today for your copy of this new lasts, unto is 80 AP... and attractive that [c. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 
Marie's | dandy-size catalog which fully describes every child i EA 4710 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

the complete Owen line of books, Pic > the pupils i, 4, | on — send me free information and 30- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools, Ph — - a - : 

. otographs of Moths 

B — will do. Address vy, | | Adstages in the lite neon ot our Native Silk Moths, | G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. NAME. Soe 
»A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Buncsille, BH. Y. | | made irom live species, oat 4710 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. | appress_. TS 























How to Organize 
HEALTH TEACHING 
In the Classroom 


Wouldn’t you like to have a 
wealth of new ideas for enlivening 
health teaching and for coordinat- 
ing it with the other subjects in 
your curriculum? Whether you are 
a new teacher or one with years of 
experience, you will find constant 
and practical help in HYGEIA, the 
Health Magazine. 





The “School and Health” 
Department in HYGEIA 


This special department conducted by 
Dr. J. Mace Andress will ‘bring you every 
month numerous useful ideas and sugges- 
tions for planning and conducting health 
teaching activities. In the September 
issue (the School Number) this depart- 
ment deals with “Organizing Instruction 
in the Schoolroom.” Here is excellent 
help for the very beginning of-the school 
year! But in each succeeding issue of 
HYGEIA the “School and Health” section 
will give you equally helpful material. 

And practically every other part of the 
magazine can be used to advantago in your 


classes. Being published by the American 
Medical Association, HYGEIA gives au- 
thentic information on every phase of 


health of interest to the individual, the 
family, and the community. Its articles 
are written in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage and are attractively illustrated, 
many of them in color. Health activities 


in every part of the world are pictured, 
and there are delightful stories and 
rhymes especially for the younger 
children. 

If you are not already a subscriber to 
HYGEIA the offer below is for you! 

. 

Special Offer to Teachers 
6 months of 
HYGEIA and 
2 booklets on 

Dr. Thurman B. Rice's recent HYGEIA series, 
“Sex Education for Parents,” proved so widely 
popular that HYGEIA now offers to teachers a 
choice of any 2 of the 5 booklets on Sex Educa- 
tion written by Dr. Rice for young people them- 
selves. They include: “The Story of Life,”’ for 
boys and girls 10 years old; “In Training,” for 
high scheol boys ; “How Life Goes On,” for high 
school girls; “The Age of Romance,” for young 
men and women; and “The Venereal Diseases,” 
for both sexes of high school age and older. 

Additional booklets may be ordered at 25 
cents each. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn 5St., Chicago 

Enclosed is $1.00 for your special offer of 6 
months’ of HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, with 
the 2 booklets checked below: 
(1 “The Story of Life” () “How Lifé Goes On” 


fj} “In Training” (0 “The Age of Romance” 
[] “The Venereal Diseases” 


Name 


Address 
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“America’s Biggest 
Business” 


In connection with the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Off- 
cials, to be held in New York August 
15-24, there is to be a “Ten-Day 
Forum and Exposition of America- 
Forward in Education: of the Ade- 
quate School for a New Day’s 
Needs.” The sessions and exhibits 
will be at the National Schoolmart 
in the Port Authority Commerce 
Building. A National Advisory 
Committee of Citizens is promoting 
the undertaking, and among its 
sponsors are Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and the School of 
Education, New York University. 

In addition to the commercial ex- 
hibits, there will be examples of 
school work from all parts of the 
country and educational exhibits by 
the American Junior Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and other 
organizations. The undertaking is 
expected to attract widespread at- 
tention to the fact that replacements 
and new equipment are needed in 
the schools; that hundreds of new 
buildings must be constructed to care 
for children crowded out during the 
depression; and that the rebuilding of 
what has been termed “America’s 
Biggest Business” is now under way. 


Dividing the Load 


From early childhood we have been 
reminded that “many hands make 
light work.” That is true through- 
out life. Occasionally we see some 
teacher suddenly called upon to bear 
alone an unusual burden of expense 
because of sudden illness or accident. 
Thoughtful educational leaders have 
always advocated the carrying of in- 
surance by teachers so that the bur- 
den may be lightened when it comes. 
Dependable accident and health in- 
surance is simply a practical way of 
sharing, without hardship, the loads 
of others and at the same time 
fortifying oneself against the future. 


A Correction 


In the Key for “A United States 
History Test,” by Winnifred Lewis, 
on page 32 of the June issue, the 
last question, “When will the next 
president take the oath of office?” 
should have as its answer, “January 
20, 1937,” instead of “January 2, 
1937.” 





Visual Education in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania’s program of visual 
education has received wide recogni- 
tion, even outside the United States, 
according to the “Public Education 
Bulletin” of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Dr. Charles F. 
Hoban, director of the State Museum 
at Harrisburg, returning from the 
International Congress of Education- 
al and Instructional Cinematography, 
which was held in Rome, Italy, re- 
ported that the Pennsylvania pro- 
gram has been adopted by 43 nations, 
including Austria, France, and Ger- 
many, and that Italy is preparing to 
adopt it soon. (Dr. Hoban was one 
of six delegates to the Congress ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt.) 

“Pennsylvania,” says the Bulletin, 
“was the first state to inaugurate a 
systematic program of visual aid for 
school children. It involves special 
instruction of all school teachers 
prepared in the State Teachers 
Colleges, where each graduate is re- 
quired to complete successfully a 
laboratory course in visual-sensory 
techniques. In actual operation in 
the schools photographs, lantern 
slides, and motion pictures are used 
whenever possible to give the child 
a clearer understanding of what he is 
studying. An important feature of 
the program has been emphasis of 
the study of local history through 
actual visits to near-by historic 
points of interest. Geology, botany, 
civics, and other studies also are 
pursued with the aid of field trips.” 


Open house was kept by the 
American Red Cross in Washington 
in honor of the delegates and visitors 
to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Dur- 
ing the week hundreds of persons 
from all parts of the United States 
called at the headquarters to see 
exhibits of Red Cross activities and 
to visit the museum where valuable 
historic documents and war memo- 
rials are on display. The Junior Red 
Cross, which operates in more than 
30,000 schools, had an exhibit that 
was of special interest to the teachers. 
The director of this organization, 
Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, addressed 
the Committee on International Re- 
lations on the Junior Red Cross as 
one of the important factors in pro- 
moting international friendship and 
understanding. He also spoke on 
“Academic Freedom” before a gen- 
eral session of the convention. Until 
recently Dr. Gosling was superin- 
tendent of schools in Akron, Ohio. 











FREE A=" A — pow ie pictus 
CATALOGUE of 100 mint s 


SEPTEMBER IS THE MONTH 
to begin to learn and to teach about the world’s great 


paintings, using 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


It should be a most valuable partof the school work. These 
beautiful pictures cost only 


TWO CENTS EACH } 


Asmaller size, 3x 344. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Let us tell you about OUR OWN NEW COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY 


A picture for each month in the first eight grades. A Descrip- 
tive Leaflet tells about each picture. 72 Leaflets. 
and Leaflet FREE to teachers in September if you give 


544 x 8 inches. 2250 subjects. 


. SEND TODAY. 
and two pi 


i, and mentice | The Instructor 





he Perry Pictures @ 5% ¥.... 


YOU CAN TEACH PICTURE STUDY WITH THis ‘“COURSE” 


AND THESE PERRY PICTURES AND LEAFLETS. 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. Size 


for 15 cents in 
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The new Merriam. 
Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri. 
bution to educa. 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of thou. 
sands of topics 


makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities, 
600,000 entries. Magnificent plates 
in color and half tone. Thousands 
of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated, 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 
geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with speci- 
men pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PICTURE 
MAPS=2 


time by illustra 
ting the culture and history of each country. Each 
map (30x50 ins.) to be colored by the pupils; also® 
or more sketches to be colored and pasted on the 
map. Recommended by many leading educators, 


TITLES 


AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
CHINA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
JAPAN INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Invitations — Announcemests 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
ddi 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
€ ING ine rye! two sets of awe 
Write for Samples Script Lettering - 


100 Visiting Cards e-¢ 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St.., Philadelphia, Ps. 








UNITED STATES 
LATIN AMERICA 
THE WORLD 








ALBUM LEAVES A Novel Stame Magazine. 


Teach history and geogm 
phy via stamps. Endorsed by leading stamp clubs. Peryest 
J. H. Davis Reynolds, Flint, 


60c, sample FREE. 
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Teacher, Without Previous 
Experience, Becomes Ex- 
ecutive Housekeeper. 
sey M glad I did it! If I hadn't 
ans the advertise- 
ment, ‘Step into a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position,’ I'd be in the 
same class with other teachers 
now. Dissatisfied with the 
salary cuts, tired of having had to 
wait months before I was paid, but 
stillhaving to carefully supervise the endless du- 
ties of education. When the Lewis Schools’ book, 
“Your Big Opportunity,’ arrived, I realized that 
here was everything I was seeking—and enrolled 
that evening. Although I had no previous hotel experi- 
ace, my FIRST POSITION after graduating from the 
Lewis Schools was as Executive Housekeeper of this fam- 
gas hotel. I owe it all to my Lewis Leisure-time Training.’”’ 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and 
women in hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 
Handreds of graduates putin touch with positions in last 
six months as Managers, Assistant Managers, Housekeep- 
es, Hostesses and 38 other different types of well-paid 
positions. Living often included. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. graduates, both young and 
mature, winning success. Good grade school education, 
Lewis Training, qualifies you in leisure time, at home. 
istration FREE of extra cost in Lewis National Place- 
ment Service, which covers country through special ar- 
rangement with the more than 23,000 Western Union 
ofices. Write your name and address in margin, and mail 
thisad TODAY for Free Book, which gives full details. 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Room li?-9011, Washington, D.C. 








An Art Supervisor 


at Your Service 
Patterns sent monthly—enough for each child. 
Each grade different. List number pupils 
each grade when writing for particulars. 
ELSA L. CLARK 
448 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 














School Magazines 

with all special and short- 

time offers. Free catalog to 

schools and teachers. Send 

Sc for first-class postage, 
pate wanted ony nape to 

Bissionsl Ask for information. 
pt. I. 


Detone Sup Acy Laraverrelyp 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


se eed 
TEACHER-PLANS 


FOR 
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Saving Wild Flowers 


The two principal causes for the 
destruction and rapid disappearance 
of the forest wild flowers are grazing 
by farm cattle and excessive picking 
by automobile travelers, according to 
Dr. Vernon A. Young, of the De- 
partment of Forest Botany, New 
York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. 

“Woodland flowers,” says Dr. 
Young, “could be saved by fencing 
off an area into which cattle or sheep 
could not penetrate if grazing is es- 
sential. In this way the flowers, 
which in the scheme of nature are 
important to forest growth, could be 
preserved and would appear in their 
season, but ever-grazing is almost as 
detrimental to the forest as to the 
flowers. It would be good economy 
in many cases to exclude farm ani- 
mals from small wood-lot areas,” 

Dr. Young states that “a moder- 
ate picking of wild flowers is not 
harmful but persons who usually go 
into the forest do not restrain their 
desires and pick all the flowers in a 
certain area. In the forest flowers 
bloom in three seasons,” says Dr. 
Young. “One group blooms in the 
spring before the shade is heavy in 
the forest, the second group belongs 
to the summer season and thrives un- 
der the shade of foliage, and later the 
autumn flowers appear when the 
leaves are aging and slowing up tree 
growth.” 

Dr. Young points out that the 
preservation of forest wild flowers 
is especially important from the 
public viewpoint. Records of thirty 
million visitors to the forests and 
parks in 1932 show that more inter- 
est was manifest in nature trails than 
in any other single park feature, and 
flowers are usually a large factor in 
nature trails. Flowers are a benefit 
to many forms of wild life, and they 
are part of the normal forest family, 
oftentimes essential to a continuous 
reproduction of full-sized, healthy 
forest trees. In some states the situ- 
ation has become so serious that the 
picking of certain flowers is forbid- 
den by law. 





Blind Girl Scouts 


Hundreds of blind girls success- 
fully carry on the activities of Scout- 
ing despite their handicap, says Mrs. 
Helen Ward Stevens, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Nation- 
al Girl Scout Organization, in a re- 
port to the American Braille Press in 
New York. The report, published in 
“, . . And There Was Light,” says: 

“Regular Girl Scouting can be giv- 
en blind girls and it is being done by 
leaders with ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. It is the judgment of experi- 
enced and successful leaders, both in 
Girl Scouting and in the field of edu- 
cation of the physically handicapped, 
that changes in the regular require- 
ments should be made only if abso- 
lutely necessary, and should always be 
considered as exceptions. The girls 
themselves want no changes, no con- 
cessions. To do things other girls are 
doing, just as they do them, is one of 
Girl Scouting’s great gifts to the 
physically handicapped. Different 
ways of doing things may be made a 
game and an adventure. 

“In the United States there are 
Girl Scout troops in eighteen schools 
for the blind. 

“It is impossible to give an accu- 
rate estimate of the number of Girl 
Scouts affected, as many girls in hos- 
pitals and resident schools for the 
blind, who never register, share in 
Girl Scout activities, and some of the 
troops are not registered at Girl Scout 
national headquarters. 

“To many girls, Girl Scouting is 
an opportunity to become directly 
acquainted with Nature, to learn for 
the fun of it many things which are 
outside the regular school curriculum, 
to learn to do, as well as to accept, 
kindnesses, and, above all, to frater- 
nize with seeing girls of their own 
age. 

“During the past two years the 
National Girl Scout organization has 
been able to provide many Braille 
books and pamphlets to blind Girl 
Scouts. A new Girl Scout Handbook 
will be issued soon. This will be 
transcribed into Braille by expert vol- 
unteers.” 





Learn to be CHARMING 


ee Teas TO KEEP 


HANDS AND MINDS 
BUSY IN PRIMARY 
INTERMEDIATE AND 
UPPER GRADES 





The day of teaching the three R’s as sub- 
jects is t. ough facts are still 
consid important, almost everyone 
realizes that they are only a means to an 
end. This end is the ability to solve 
problems of contemporary social life. If 
children are to solve problems they must 
have abundant practice. While the teacher 
may get a nu of drawing and correla- 
tion ideas each month from her magazines, 
these are not enough. The alert teacher 
must provide many activity programs. 
Much material and many ideas are needed. 


ScHoor Arts is not a magazine at all. It is 
a textbook of drawing, handwork, schoo! 
ays, and construction projects; pub- 
ished monthly during the school term. 
For thirty-two years it has gathered the 
newest practi ideas and information 
for busy grade school teachers. It is the 
only publication solely devoted to drawing 
and related subjects and their correlation. 
It saves you hours of time in research and 
gathering activity material or ideas. 


Each issue contains 64 pages of illustra- 
tions and information. The ten issues a 

ear include ideas for Construction Prob- 
ni Activity Programs, School Plays and 
Parties, Puppet Shows, Social Study Ideas, 


SEPTEMBER 


Be sure to get the big 1934 September 
package of Teacher-Plans which con- 
tains a new Health Project, colorful 
tsmall poster, delightful blackboard 
border, a thrifling nature story about 
Mr. Brown Toad, circus basket, pic- 
tures to color, and a splendid new 
department of plans for the month. 
Definite directions make all of the 
work easy and the results success- 
ful. Art teachers in big city schools 
are using these poster and border 
designs every month. Why not you? 


Send 50 cents for your September 
ckage of Teacher-Plans_ to-day. 
tter still send $3.50 and receive a 

hew package of these helpful plans MARGERY WILSON 

and patterns every month from Sep- y 


Handwork, Drawing and Correlation 
material, 





A BOOKLET “The Smart Point of View’’ 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have you? Just what impression do you 
make ? Grade yourself with Margery Wilson’s “Charm-Test.” 
This interesting self-analysis chart reveals your various personal 
qualities by which others judge you. The “Charm-Test,” to- 
gether with Miss Wilson’s Booklet, “The Smart Point of View,” 
will be sent to You without cost or obligation. This offer is made 
to acquaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson's per- 
sonalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 
. In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dis- 


If you must prepare an activity program 
every day as occasion demands, Scnoo. 
Arts will prove an able aszistant. The 
valuable training of eye, mind, and hand 
can become an easy and joyful activity. 





All of these sparkling, new ideas are yours 
for less than a penny a day. An entire 
year’s subscription costs only $3.00. You 
may order now and pay in October. You 
may have a 40-cent Sample Copy for a 
Quarter if you use the coupon below. Cut 
our activity Sp ee in half with 
Scuoor, Arts. Mail the coupon today. 





tember through May. fangs ta dig acme fw 4 tinguished teacher, learn the art of exquisite sel ‘ TART WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
Re aa: RR PE Se ee hee. of eempeite olipengpesion MAIL THIS. COUPON 





—how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
how to project your personality effectively—to enhance your 
appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements 
of Charm and gives you social ease, charming manners, finish, 
grace—the smart point of View. 


To receive the Booklet and the ‘‘Charm-Test’’ write to: 


in all walks of life. 
Distinguished Tributes 
the elusive spirit of ay tM it 


Charm 
for personal cultivation as you have done, 


. for item checked. 
O September Teacher-Plans, 50 cents 2a 


D Teacher-Plans for 9 months, $3.50 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Princeton, Illinois 


412 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 

Please enter my subscription at once. 
Enclosed is $3.00. (Subscription price in U.S.A.) 
Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1934 
Enclosed is 25¢ for 40c sampie copy 


I enclose $ 


RUTH CHATTERTON writes: “‘Margery 
Le eae Charm is all that the title im- 











y Charm, RIG Sail srsecconesclteerctenienentingn 
Name (he with a subsect “Tons to every wamnn' ADDRESS 

mh 0 cubioct rn) Se ee EE ea ee Re ne en See 
Address _ tes MARGERY WILSON 











RUPERT HUGHES writes: “You have solved 
- | the mysteries of Charm. People who 
| will fo your will have charm 

and enjoy its ey 





uq4s5 FIFTH AVENUE, :6-J, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















bi New 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (see page 72) may be added to any order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 
















¥ Instructor Star * Magazine 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and the seven magazines described below 


Important! 








On November 10, 1934 the price of The INSTRUCTOR will be increased from $2.00 to $2.50 for one year, 
and from $3. 00 to $4.00 for two years. (Seea 
for one or two years at the present low prices and include with your order any other magazines you may need 


ent on page 72.) ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR NOW 





at the money-saving prices quoted in this advertisement. Use order blank below. PAY OCTOBER 5th IF Mc MORE CONVENIENT, 








* THE PATHFINDER “Wwetiven* 


Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news magazine 
published at this great center of world activity. I for teachers and 
pupils because it provides first hand, concise and understandable infor- 
mation on everything of importance in national and world affairs. 
Thousands of schools use it in the teaching of English, Civics, Hiotery. 
Geography and Current Events. Departments include: Timely he 
Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific; Aviation; Question 3 
Personalities ; Business and Economics $ Women ; Home; ete. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The aes pe The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 

















* NATURE MAGAZINE 


The mouthpiece of Nature—it interprets the out-of-doors as does no 
other publication. It deals with subjects that never grow old. It fits 
into the classroom program. Each month it presents fascinating and 
beautifully illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, fish, in- 
sects, the skies, the weather and other interesting things in Nature. The t= 
foremost nature writers, artists and photographers contribute regularly 
to its pages. As entertaining as fiction, as accurate as an encyclopedia, 
this magazine is invaluable for reference and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Nature Magazine, ee The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 


NP Wael lal 


72) ot 








1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 








THE PRICES OF ALL COMBINATIONS ON THIS PAGE WHICH INCLUDE THE INSTRUCTOR ARE GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 10, 1934 





Funcontiowe * JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE 


A favorite among teachers because 
it is based on fundamentally sound 
rinciples of child education. The 
atest and best that is known about 
= nature and child training has 








*THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


The favorite magazine of students, 
teachers and lovers 
where. Each month it brings 18 to 20 
pieces of delightful new and selected 
music with study notes. These selec- 


* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 


of music every- 


been skillfully embodied in its editorial 
plan. Provides teachers with unique 
occupational featupen: stories, games, clubs, and other 
activities to stimulate creative effort and supply the in- 
centive as well as the opportunity for self-expression. 
Monthly articles by educators — | specialists on child 
education with valuable helps for teaching health and 
hygiene in the schoolroom. 


Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00 a year 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 














Junior Home, 
1 year 











tions alone in a year’s issues are worth 

over $60.00. Also included in each is- 
fascinating articles by leading artists and musi- 
rities; latest news of the music world; helpful 


sue are: 
cal au 
departments for School Music Supervisors and Teachers, 


and -a 


Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Vocalists, etc. ; 
stories, 


Special Section, the Junior Etude, containing 
poems, puzzles, etc., for young beginners. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.50. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 











: lustration. ——— and correct 
- | use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on — difficult Eng- 
lish preblem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge it; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English ; The Art of 
Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books ; Errors 
of Authors ; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65. 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65. 








THE PRICES OF ALL COMBINATIONS ON THIS PAGE WHICH INCLUDE THE INSTRUCTOR ARE GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 10, 1934 
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* READER’S DIGEST 


A sparkling monthly presenting articles of outstanding importance 
selected from more than 100 leading periodicals, and skillfully con- 
densed for easy reading. Includes: excerpts from new books in the 
non fiction field; original articles by well known commentators on 
modern affairs; Among the Authors—brief biographical sketches; 
Patter—humor and bits of wit; Toward a More Picturesque Speech— 
figures of speech used by modern writers. 112 pages of worthwhile 
current literature that is entertaining, informative and cult 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 














Reader’s Digest, 1 year 








. 7 CHILD LIFE The yea s Own 


Magazine 


Interesting, worthwhile stories that stimulate the child’s interest in 
reading, both for information and for pleasure: Useful activities which 
the children enjoy now and can develop further. The helpful Teachers’ 
Edition is the regular edition plus four extra pages of plans and proj- 
ects for the classroom. The stories about heroes of history and people ; 
in other lands, the games, puzzles, cutouts, citizenship club, cooking, 
sewing, workshop and other features supplement the classroom ~ wae 
Available at no extra charge. Simply ask for Teachers’ Ed 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 





. . $4.25. 
Child Life, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 











Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 














, ’ 
The INSTRUCTOR (32.29) fs*, o=. The Pathfinder (,%'.° Po 
with Pathfinder _... ss 88.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine... $4.00 $3.65 
with Nature Megazine......... 5.00 4.25 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine.__.... 4.00 3.50 with Junior Home Magazine... 2.00 1.90 
with Junior Home ~~ ~.. 8.00 2.75 with Correct English ...—- 8.60 3.15 
with Correct English... 4.50 3.65 with Child Life 4.00 3.65 
with Reader’s Digest... 5.00 4.25 with Reader’s Digest ._. 4.00 3.90 
with Child Life. 5.00 4.25 with McCall's Magazine _...._. 2.00 _ 1.50 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... . 6.00 5.15 with Golden Book (Te Teshers oly)... 4.00 2.90 
with Pathfinder & Etude. 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly _ 3.00 2.65 
with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with McCall’s & Woman’s H.Comp. 3.00 2.40 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.50 4.00 with American Childhood —...... 8.00 2.75 
with Good Housek’p'g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 3.00 
with Golden Book (Je leahersedy)... 5.00 3.85 . . 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50). 4.50 4.35 Nature Magazine c year 
with American Magazine... _.. 4.50 4.35 with Etude, Musie Magazine $5.00 $3.75 
with Woman's Home Companion.__ 3.00 2.85 with Junior Home Magazine 4.00 3.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 4.00 3.60 with Correct English... 5.50 5.00 
with Rev. of Reviews (Te Teachers eam) ® 00 3.85 with Child Life pons . 6.00 4.50 
with McCall’s Magazine —. . 3.00 2.70 with Reader’s Digest ane . 6.00 5.75 
with Pictorial Review... 8.00 2.85 with Hygeia, Health Magazine___ 6.50 4.75 
with Carrent History. . 5.00 4.25 with Rev. of Reviews (Je leschersemly) 6.00 4.25 
with American Boy 3.09 2.85 with MecCall’s Magazine —.___ . 4.00 3.20 
with American Childhood — . 4.00 3.70 with Pictorial Review mom the 335 
with School Arts Magazine 5.00 4.70 with Gelden Book 6.00 4.25 
with Popular Mechanics —_. 4.50 4.10 with American Girl . Sal 4.50 3.60 
with Boys’ Life —— . 8.05 2.85 92.60 
with Better Homes and Gardens. 3.00 2.85 
See Soe, Renee coe Custene. 008 2 =6Etade, Maske Magazin ( a year 
with Redbook vv. 460 3.85 with Junior Home Magazine. $3.00 $2.50 
with American “Girl _ = . 3.50 3.10 with Correct English... 4.50 4.00 
with High School Teacher... 4.00 3.60 with Child Life ..... 5.00 4.00 
with News Week (40 Weeks—To with Reader’s Digest... . 5.00 4.75 
New Subseribers Only—$2.00) 4.00 3.85 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.10 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR ts desired Witp, RAV. of Reviews tivtste 5.00 3.75 
for two years in any of the above offers, ith yo — ———— 4.00 3.60 
add $1.09 to prices in second column. we merican Girl ———. 3.50 2.68 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.25 
THE ABOVE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 
UNTIL NOVEMBER 10, 1934. with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.00 






Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 

















$1.00), Pub’l Our H $3.00 Pub’} Our 
Junior Home Mag. (,51.°°) Fst! = = Child Life (332° — 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only)... 4.00 3.00 with Reader’s Digest _...._.____ $6.00 $5.00 
with Woman’s Home en 2.00 1.75 with Hygeia, Health - \peemeanren 5.50 4.75 
with Pictorial Review . 2.00 1.65 with McCall’s Magazine _...._....... 4.00 3.20 
with Delineator — 2. 2.00 1.75 with American Boy = 4.00 3.35 
with Open Road for Boys (2 yrs.) 2.00 1.50 with American Girl 4.50 3.75 
Ce ts. I» vetetnrtntntintenenn 4.00 3.50 with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.20 
with Christian Herald ...... 8.00 2.50 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2. 50) 5.50 5.25 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 3.00 2.75 with Woman’s Home Companion. 4.00 3.20 

° 50 5 

Correct English (,"5° Reader’s Digest (332°. 
with Reader’s Digest $5.50 $5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly_$5.00 “— 
with Golden Book (Je Teachers ely)... 5.50 4.25 with American Childhood __ 5.00 
with Rev. of Reviews ( (Te Teachers only) 5.60 4.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 5.00 rr) 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.75 
with American Magazine _ 5.00 4.75 with Parents’ Magazi 5.00 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with Current History... =—s—s«6.00 «5.75 
with McCall’s & Woman’s H.Comp. 4.50 3.75 with Golden Book (To Teachers only). 6.00 5.00 
with 8, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with St. Nicholas sé, 5.285 
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-Use This Order Blank—Pay Oct. 5th If More Convenient-- 


| [In. Sept. 34] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


1 Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [1] 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $308 


| C2 Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 
| J Send me The 1933-34 Instractor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additonal 


| Send me the following magazines, each for one year: "a — 








I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 19% 


| Tbe above order totale $__ Pree. MBs wits {f) | am cocksing herewith. 
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we Or 
Make’ Your Own Selection of Maguanes foci This Coded List 





September 1934 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
one full year. If one magazine is desired, 
ge “Publisher's Price” in first column. If more 

a2 one magazine is desired, use “Club Price” 

jn second column. Under some of the magazines 
will be found combinations, the prices of which 
jn most cases are lower than the total of the 
dubbing prices of the magazines included in the 
combinations. To effect the maximum saving on 
three or more magazines avail yourself of these 
special combinations wherever possible and then 
add other magazines desired at their club prices. 
Prices evely only in United States. Prices for 
Canada and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Pub’! = Club 

Price = Price 

AMERICAN BOY —.....__ $1.00 $1.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.75 
with Popular Mechanics —.__. 3.50 3.25 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD saad os.) 2.00 1.85 
with Nature Magazine — 5.00 4.60 
with Child Life —..._.___. 5.00 4.60 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.35 
with McCall’s Magazine .- 3.00 2.70 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1.50 =: 11.40 
AMERICAN GIRL * —_ 186 i268 
with The Pathfinder _ iloduihcs 2.50 1.90 
with American Boy __.. . 2.50 2.00 
AMERICAN HOME 1.00 11.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE _.......... 2.50 2.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 4.25 
with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 = 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion . 3.50 3.00 

















with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s 5.50 4.75 
AMERICAN MERCURY _...._ 5.00 5.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION__. 3.00 2.75 
ASIA 4.00 3.50 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) _ . 1.50 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY — c . 4.00 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. 1.00 1.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR __. 3.00 2.85 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 3.85 

with The Pathfinder ____ Y 1.90 

with Nature Magazine - = . 3.75 

with Etude, Music Magazine. —— 2.35 

with Correct English 3. 3.25 

with Child Life i 3.35 

with McCall’s Magazine —_. . 1.50 

with Golden Book (le Teachers only) .. 4.00 3.00 

with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 1.50 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.00 1.00 

with American Girl >> 22.50 = «1.90 

with Popular Mechanics ——. 3.50 3.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION rt) nos.) 2.50 2.50 
CHILD LIFE . 3.00 2.75 

(See offers on page 10) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD >. 2.00 ~=—:11.75 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY__ 2.00 1.75 

with American Magazine .. 4.50 3.75 

with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.75 

with Child Life .. 5.00 4.50 
CORRECT ENGLISH’ “(101 nos.) _ . 2.50 2.25 

(See offers on page 10) 
*COSMOPOLITAN _...... ._ 2.50 2.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 4.50 4.00 
— Etude, Music Magazine _ 450 4.25 
with Good Housekeeping — . 6.00 4.00 


*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (1 year) 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 15 75 





CURRENT HISTORY - tie a 
with Nature Magazine __ hignteentin n.. han 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 2 . 5.00 4.50 
with Correct English — — as 680 6.40 

i ee 1.00 
with The Pathfinder >>> 2.00 1.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.40 
with McCall’s & Wom. Home Comp. 3.00 2.25 

ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 

(See offers on page 10) 

FIELD AND STREAM_ _._ 2.50 2.25 

FORUM AND CENTURY _ _.. 4.00 3.75 

GOLDEN BOOK 3.00 2.50 

GOLDEN BOOK (To ag only) Hy 00 =. 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTO 5.00 3.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 6.00 4.85 
with The Pathfinder _.____-_-_ 4.00 2.90 
with Nature Magazine __ ...-- 6.00 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine __ 5.00 3.75 
with Correct English —.___. = 650 435 
with Child Life . 6.00 4.75 
with Reader’s Digest _............ 6.00 5.00 
with McCall’s Magazine y . 4.00 2.85 
with Rev. of Reviews (To Teachers aly) 6.00 4.00 

"GOOD HOUSEKEEPING _...___. 2.50 = 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan __ _._.. 5.00 4.00 
with Golden Book (Te leacers oly). 5.50 4.50 
with McCall’s & Woman’s H. Cony 4.50 4.00 
with Nature Magazine 255.50 = 5.25 

_HARPER’S BAZAAR ____ i500 Ss 5.00 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 4.00 = 38.75 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 

HOUSE AND GARDEN... 3.00 = 3.00 

EYGEIA. HEALTH MAGAZINE... 2.50 2.50 

th Gelden Book (Te Teachers oaly).... 56.50 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 
with Parents’ Magazine _ . 450 3.75 

THE INSTRUCTOR (Until Nov. 10, - 1934). 2.00 1.85 

THE INSTRUCTOR (After Nev. 10,1934). 2.50 2.25 

THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years—until 

Si eieeeeg 

THE INSTRUCTOR (2 yeare—after 

4.00 


Nov. 10, 1934). 
(See offers on page 10) 





NOTE: os prices of all combinations 

e which include The 
INSTRUCTG! OR are good only until 
November 10, 1934. ORDER NOW. 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


SAVE !.REDBOOK 
2 Years for $3.50 


@ Save money on these spe- 
cial offers! Prices advance 
Nov. 10th, so hurry! Remem- 
ber, Redbook brings a com- 
plete 50,000 word book-length 
novel in every issue, plus 
regular contents. 


0 2° 


RE stele) 4 , Of. y hg 


After Nov. 10.1934 ° Nowtct 


M‘CALL'S 1 yc B22 


save 14on 


mi Lost 








A Valuable Aid in Many Classes 


The magazine that is invaluable to teacher and student as 
text or reference for courses pertaining to home and garden. 
It offers constructive, practical treatment of such subjects as 
home management, cooking, child training, interior deco- 
ration, furnishing, gardening, landscaping, and nature lore. 


Subscribe TODAY to this constantly improving maga- 
zine. Rates are reasonable—$1.00 a year; $1.50 for 


2 years—(see special offers listed alphabetically). 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 




















Two Important 
Teaching Aids 


The Review of Reviews and World’s Work—be- 
cause of the completeness and accuracy with 
which it covers the significant happenings of the 
month, lends itself especially well for use in Social 
Science and Economics Classes. You will find its in- 
terpretation of things political and economic, enlight- 
ening and helpful, whether in teaching your subject or 
in keeping yourself well informed. A Monthly Lesson Plan 
is supplied without extra cost. 


Regular Price $3.00 a year. Special Price to Teachers $2.00 
With Instructor, 1 year, $3.85 


The Golden Book serves a dual purpose. It makes ac- 
cessible a rich blend of stories and articles from the 
masterpieces of yesterday as well as today. Its uni- 
formly high standard makes it the ideal magazine 
for English and Literature classes, but its value 
reaches beyond the classroom. By presenting 
worth-while reading in a form which appeals 
to the student, it develops a sense of apprecia- 
tion in better reading. A Monthly Lesson Plan 
is also included free with each subscription. 
Regular Price $3.00 a year. 
Special Price to Teachers $2.00. 
With Instructor, 1 year, $3.85. 
































AN EDUCATION 


is only a start on the road to learning, understanding, 
and achievement. Keep up with the world: learn 
much; understand more; and increase your capacity 
for achievement by reading 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
‘*DEAN OF MAGAZINES” 


Understandable discussions of all p of science, industry, engi- 
neering, medicine, all the * ‘ologies.”” Authentic: for students, 
teachers, for thinking laymen in all walks of life, 
$4.00 per year; Teachers $3.75. 
With The Instructor $5.50. 




















SIX SMASH-HIT NOVELS. 


Every One a Potential Best Seller—in Pictorial Review 


In addition to that, there’ll be MORE THAN SIXTY short stories 
st barman mystery, adventure—by literary top-notchers. 
Y' CAN’T GO STALE with Pictorial Review in your home. 
a pointed reviews of books, plays, movies and art enables YOU 
to keep the conversation sparkling no matter where it’s al 
WORKABLE IDEAS on every phase of home activity by 
pee tenes authorities. AND, the PICTORIAL FASHION 
SERVICE presenting the new Paris styles a month to six weeks 
before their showing here, 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


ONE YEAR $1.00—TWO YEARS $1.50— THREE YEARS $2.00 
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N. ¥. 





ISHING COMPANY, 





Dansville, 





Use Order ed letal:. 


























ed 
JOUR. OF EDUCATION (2¢ nos.) 3.00 
JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (3 —_~ . 2.50 
with Nature Magazine «5.50 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 1.00 
See offers on page 10) 
*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years)... 1.50 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINE .....s- 11.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _.. 8.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR @: years) 4.00 
with The Pathfinder _._ .00 
with Nature Magazine ae _ 4.00 
= Etude, iy Magazine. 8.00 
“ = 4.00 
with Correct. English - 3.50 
with Child Life __ EP eS 4.00 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 
with Redbook _ wet 8.50 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL | diapapicdicias 600 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE ee 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) .75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE 3.00 
offerg on page 10) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE _.._—— 50 
le i 
NEWS-WEEK (1 year). . 4.00 
News-Week (40 Weeks te New Sebscribers Only) 2.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR tong (2 onnend 1.00 
with McCall’s pangaeem nities . 2.00 
with Boys’ Life _....._ nee, ne 
OUTDOOR LIFE .. 1,50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ___ . 2.00 
with Nature Magazine _. 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 
THE PATHFINDER ~ 1.00 
(See offers on page 10) 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW —......s«1..00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR Q years) 4.00 
with The Pathfinder . 2.00 
with Nature Magazine 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 8.00 
with Reader’s Digest a, 
with Junior Home Magazine - 2.00 
with Correct English _.. 3.50 
with Child Life ‘eS 4.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 2.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS _....... 2.50 
with Reader’s Digest . 5.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. . 1.60 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 8.50 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR a. 4,00 
with Etude, M Magazine. Wiiain 4.00 
RADIO NEWS 2.50 
READER’S DIGEST 00 
(See offers on page 10) 
REDBOOK 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.56 
with The INSTRUCTOR @ years) 5.50 
with The Pathfinder .50 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine__ 4.50 
with Reader’s Digest _ . 5.50 
with Junior Home Magazine. . 8.50 
with Child Life 5.50 
with McCall’s Magazine _ ... 3.50 
with Pictorial Review ss 3.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS >. 8.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (lo Teachers only) 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR —__. 5.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 6.00 
with The Pathfinder __ Riciaiasteadiesiens 4.00 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 
with Etude, _—— eanains. inn ES 
with Correct English .W0.0......... 5.50 
with Child Life” 6.00 
with Reader’s Digest —........_. 6.00 
with McCall’s Magazine —._.._. 4.00 
with Golden Book. (To Veachers only). 6.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.) 1.00 
ST. NICHOLAS _ pniigas SOE 
with The INSTRUCTOR __ £.00 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST ___ 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 3.50 
SCHOLASTIC (36 issues) — 1.50 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE(10 n nos. s.) 8.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ....... 4.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR .. 6.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR @y years) 7.00 
with The Pathfinder —..... 5.00 
with Nature Magazine .. 7.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine __ . 6.00 
with Reader’s Digest . . 7.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.00 
with Correct English — 6.50 
with Child Life — .. 7.00 
with Review of Revie Sf 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE —....... 4.00 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE _ saailinatietiican GN 
VANITY FAIR 8.00 
VOGUE 5.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 1.00 
with American Magazine . 3.50 
with Collier's, — Weekly _ 3.00 
= The Pathfind . 2.0 
ith McCall’s & "Piatesial” Review. 3.00 







2.75 
2.40 
5.15 
1.00 


rhe magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 


full price. 





NOTE: We can furnish an 


other maga- 


zines desired, singly at the publisher’s price, 
or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
by any reputable subscription agency, Let 
us supply all your magazine requirements. 








on Page 
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WORK 


REDUCED PRICES 


FOLLETT 
Cdussteonal 


#1 Aron 





Special 9% Discount 


You want the best workbooks you can get 
for your money. We want your workbook 
business. That’s why we reduced prices, 
used better paper and printing and revised 
almost every title to meet your 1934 work- 
book needs. SPECIAL—We will postpay 
shipments and give you a special discount 
of 5% on all orders of $3.00 or more where 
cash accompanies order. Any books not 
100% satisiactory may be returned. 


READING 
EASY WORK AND PLAY BOOKS 





BETTY & JOE 
PERCEPTION PRACTICe poonet .. 0c 
tans Complete set of above 6 books only $1.00. 


ARITHMETIC 


and Problems, Grades 2- 
12¢ 


PPP ae PRP dd added 


OO OO OD Lt 


“BEST FOR THE MONEY’’ 


( 
» ( 
> “These workbooks are the best for the 
money | have ever seer. { 
‘ Edith Greer, Emporia, Kansas. 


—~_sseeeeeeeeeeeererereeeee 
OP OD Ll LL 


GEOGRAPHY 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN meennrenent 
nad Book 1, 32 pages 














Book 2, 64 
“WESTERN HE ISPHERE—96 pages......... 380 
ees RASTERN HEMISPHERE—96 pages......... 38 


HEALTH 


HISTORY 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Gi 8, 108 TOM TET ee 
BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
sete Grade 6, Complete, 


SPELLING 
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I have found in teaching.” 
Haze! Carpenter, Colorado, Texas. P 





NATURE STUDY 
dential NATURE STUDY WORKBOOK, Grade 4 or 5,24 
ENGLISH 
MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
. Grades 3 and 4-5-6-7-8, each.................... 16 


Ask for FREE catalog 


POLL! 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


£251 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Enclosed find $ Send books I 
have listed. Send Catalog. 
Name desonpeeeppeereneenpengin 
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Tue New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





HEALTH Stories. Book Two. For 
Curriculum Foundation Series. By 
Anna B. Towse, William S. Gray, 
and Florence E. Matthews.  Illus- 
trated in Color, Cloth. 176pp. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


Wine anv Puysic. A Poem and 
Six Essays on the Fate of Our 
Language. By Alexander Laing. 
With Decorations by Isabel Latti- 
more. Cloth. 157pp. $2.00. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 


RECREATION FOR. GIRLS AND 
Women. Prepared for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association by 
Ethel Bowers, The Katherine F. 
Barker Memorial Field Secretary in 
Athletics and Recreation for Women 
and Girls. Cloth. 447pp. $3.00. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Rarnsow Brivce. A Story of Two 

Japanese Children in America. For 
Children under Twelve. By Flor- 
ence Crannell Means. Illustrated 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. 
Cloth. 152pp. $1.50. Friend- 
ship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


JAPANESE HERE AND THERE. Units 
of Study on the Japanese in Japan 
and in the United States. A Course 
for Juniors. By Margaret E. For- 
syth, Ursul R. Moran, and Others. 
149pp. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75c. 
Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Rapio aS A CULTURAL AGENCY. 
Proceedings of a National Confer- 
ence on the Use of Radio as a Cul- 
tural Agency in a Democracy. 
Edited by Tracy F. Tyler. Paper. 
150pp. The National Committee 
on Education by Radio, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Tue Anmat Kincpom. A Book of 
Three-Dimensional Pictures of 
Groups of Animals at Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Chi- 
cago, Including Informative Text 
and an Ortho-scope with which to 
View the Pictures. Bound in Du- 
pont Leather. $2.00. The Ortho- 


vis Co., 1328 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
One-Act Prays BY MopEeRNn 


Autnuors. Enlarged Edition. Edited 
by Helen Louise Cohen, Head of 
the English Department, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York 
City. Twenty-one Plays, with 68- 
Page Introduction, and 40 Pages 
Devoted to Vocabulary Tests and 
Study Suggestions. Cloth. 579pp. 
$1.40. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. 


Missournt Storres FOR YOUNG 
Peorte. For Upper-Grade Pupils. 
By Ernestine Bennett Briggs, A.M., 
Sometime Supervisor of Upper 
Grades, University Elementary 
School, University of Missouri, and 
Claude Anderson Phillips, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of the University Elementary 
School, University of Missouri. 
Illustrated with Figures and Photo- 
graphs. Cloth. 349pp. Lucas 
Brothers, Columbia, Mo. ; 





THe Lennes EsseNnTIALS OF ARITH- 
METic. By N. J. Lennes and L. R. 
Traver. Six Pupil-Activity Text- 
books, for Grades 3-8. Each: 
Paper, 160pp., with Score Card and 
Record of Accuracy, 44c. Laidlaw 
Brothers, Chicago. 


INTRODUCTION TO PuysicaL Epvu- 
CATION. By Jackson R. Sharman, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor, Physical 
Education, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. Cloth. 
325pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

HuMAN VALUEs IN Music Epuca- 
TION. By James L. Mursell, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Lawrence Col- 
lege; Co-Author, with Mabelle 
Glenn, of “The Psychology of 
School Music Teaching.” Cloth. 
388pp. $2.40. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Newark, N.J. 


JouRNALISM FOR HicH ScHOooLs. 
By William N. Otto, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Mary E. Marye, Formerly J. Ster- 
ling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Ill. Illustrated. Cloth. 423pp. 
$1.48. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. 


Soncs or Witp Birps. A Descrip- 
tion of the Songs of Thirty-five 
Birds, Including Two Records Con- 
taining the Songs. By Albert R. 
Brand, Associate in Ornithology at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. Cloth. 91pp. $2.00. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 

SoctaL Basis or EpucaTion. By 
Harold S. Tuttle, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, University of 
Oregon. (Crowell’s Social Science 
Series, Edited by Seba Eldridge, De- 
partment of Sociology, University 
of Kansas.) Cloth. 600pp. $3.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. 
THe Bmp. Kincpom. A Book of 


Three-Dimensional Pictures and 
Black-and-White Illustrations of 
Groups of Birds at Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago, In- 
cluding Informative Text and an 
Ortho-scope with which to View 
the Three-Dimensional Pictures. 
Bound in Dupont Leather. $2.00. 
The Orthovis Co., 1328 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THe CurricuLuM Reapers. Basal 
Series for the Modern Curriculum. 
By Clara Belle Baker, Director, 
Demonstration School, National 
College of Education; Mary Maud 
Reed, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Edna Dean Baker, 
President, National College of Edu- 
cation. [Illustrated by Vera Stone 
Norman, Cloth. Five Volumes: 
“Playmates” (Pre-Primer), S56pp.; 
“Friends for Every Day” (Primer), 
15Spp.; “Friends in Town and 
Country” (First Reader), 192pp.; 
“Friends Here and Away” (Second 
Reader), 262pp.; “Friends Around 
the World” (Third Reader), 
335pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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WE JUST COULDNT 
SACRIFICE QUALITY 


Higher Steel prices . . . Celluloid 
costing more . . . Labor costs in- 
creased .. . What to do? Should 
we buy cheaper materials? . . 
Skimp on workmanship? . . NO! 
APSCO HAS ALWAYS STOOD 
FOR QUALITY . 


The CHICAGO 


. still the lowest price at 
which a really satisfactory 
Pencil Sharpener can be made. 


$1.25 


Ask your Supply House to 
demonstrate Apsco Models 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


















LITTLE SAMBO 
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Want $105 to $175 Month? 


Work for Uncle Sam 


The “New Deal” means thousands of clerical and 


other appointments, Many Fall examinations ex- 
pected. These positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to 
start, with short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. a 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 82 page book with list 
positions for teachers 18 to 50. You will get full 
particulars telling how to get appointment. 











Make Gifts ~ Make Mone» 


This big book tells you how to decorate many kinds 

of Art novelties including glorified glass, plaques, 

\ burnt wood, ete. Use your spare time proftably. 

i Write today for FREE CATALOG 691. 
CATAL THAYER & CHANDLER 

910 W. VAN iN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, —- 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BIG NEW PACKET OF 
20 HELPFUL MAPS 


Regular 50c value. Sizes 8% x 11 to 16x22 
inches, many fully colored, in folio 9x11 
inches. Helpful to every teacher. Enclose 
15¢ for mailing cost with coupon TODAY! 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., N. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, il. 
Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I 
enclose 15c to cover mailing. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PAGE 


HE beginning of a new school year opens vistas 

of future possibilities and accomplishments. 

We have a fresh page upon which to write. 

What shall we do with it? It will be helpful 

to set for ourselves certain goals which we wish to at- 

tain during the coming year—a good way to make sure 
of orderly progress. 


* * * 


1, ioe has been said concerning objectives to be 
reached by the child in school, but little has been 
written about objectives for the teacher as an indi- 
vidual. How necessary it is that she should study her- 
self and her own needs if she is to function efficiently 
in the classroom. 

One excellent way in which we can check our own 
progress is to list at the beginning of the school year 
the objectives which we consider desirable and obtain- 
able for ourselves and then to check the list month by 
month to observe the gain we have made. Perhaps the 
first objective would be the accomplishment of a certain 
amount of reading. We may decide that we should 
make a more definite effort to keep abreast of the times 
in the educational field, we may feel that we should be 
more alive to the political world in which we live, or we 
may be eager to do special reading in the realm of lit- 
erature. Perhaps we may wish to set ourselves a goal on 
all three points. 

The matter of health offers another specific objec- 
tive. How much outdoor exercise and how much sleep 
each one of us wishes to include in the daily schedule are 
individual questions; a balanced diet is another. How- 
ever, the various aspects of a healthy well-ordered life 
should be considered. 

Such a goal card might well take cognizance of per- 
sonal appearance, too. It is one thing to be “soap and 
water clean,” to quote from a letter received from one 
of our readers, but another to have that well-groomed 
look which seems to be a gift to some people, but which 
many have to make a real effort to achieve. A specific 
study of our individual needs in the matter of good 
grooming is the first step; then the program set for our- 
selves should be conscientiously followed. Every teacher 
should try to look her very best, not only because of the 
sense of poise that comes when she is not concerned 
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about appearance, but also because she is unobtrusively 
setting an example, teaching a lesson, that will make an 
indelible imprint on the minds of the children whom 
she has in her charge. 

Before leaving the subject of personal objectives, we 
should consider the matter of personal relationships. 
Do they have their very important place on your goal 
card? Emerson says that the only way to have a friend 
is to be one. Perhaps this is the most important objec- 
tive to be considered, for the world is certainly in need 
of the expression of friendly feeling. 

It may not be possible to achieve a high score in all 
goals at the outset, but by working at them consistently 
progress will most certainly be made. In your effort to 
attain them, you will find some exceedingly worth- 
while assistance each month in “The Teacher’s Own 


Page” and in “The Book Page.” 


* * * 


agen one special day in September which can be 
made an educational experience for the children 
is Constitution Day. Even in the primary grades 
where there is likely to be little occasion to feature the 
day, there are many opportunities to present the im- 
portance of our laws, why they should be obeyed, and 
how they protect us. Several pages in this issue contain 
material useful in this connection. Of interest picto- 
rially will be the double page in the Picture Section 
which reproduces a sculptured panel on the Nebras- 
ka State Capitol, entitled “Drafting the Constitu- 
tion.” It is a magnificent subject for the schoolroom 


bulletin board. 


* * * 


TS pages of THe INsTRuUcToR are intended for 
your particular needs. If you have a special prob- 
lem in connection with your school work which you 
believe is common to other teachers and which we have 
not dealt with in the magazine, please tell us about it. 
We are here at all times to be of service to you. 


fala i ba a 


MANAGING Eprror 
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“THE CALMADY CHILDREN’ ~Sir THomas LAWRENCE 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


InsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WiLMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HESE two little sisters are the 
daughters of Lord and Lady 
Calmady. Their names are 

Laura and Emily. What rosy cheeks 
they have, and what sunny smiles. 

Baby Laura looks out at us and 
waves her hand. She loves having her 
sister Emily’s arm around her. We 
ate sure that Emily thinks her baby 
sister is the most beautiful baby she 
knows. 

One day, the artist, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, came to see Lord Calmady, 
for he was to make a portrait of this 
great man. As he waited, he saw the 
two little daughters playing merrily 
among the flowers. 

“What happiness,” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas. He liked best to paint 
happy people, and so he asked Lord 
Calmady whether the little girls could 
come to see him at his studio. He 
wanted to watch them as they played, 
and make sketches of them. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE METROPOLITAN MuSEUM OF ART, 


- QUESTIONS 


Why do you suppose Sir Thomas 
had Baby Laura looking out at us? 

How did he tell us that Emily is 
proud of her little sister? Do you 
know another picture showing two 
sisters? Do you know a picture where 
the artist used a round shape for his 
canvas? 
- What do you like most about the 
way Sir Thomas painted his picture? 
Did he plan it carefully? Did he en- 
joy painting it? 

Why did he use a dark back- 
ground? Why did he make the 


dresses so light? What would happen 
if the sky part were very light? 


THE PICTURE 


They were very happy to go to Sir 
Thomas’ studio. He made them feel 
that his house and garden were theirs. 


94.99 


He never said “don’t” once, and they 
were very careful not to hurt any- 
thing. While they were playing, he 
made many sketches of them. He 
made the sketches so quickly that the 
children did not know it. His pic- 
tures showed just how Laura looked 
when she was “oh, so happy,” and how 
Emily could scarcely take her eyes 
from her baby sister. He noticed how 
the sun made bright lights on their 
curls and how the breezes made their 
soft white dresses look like fleecy 
clouds in the sky. 

Then he started the large picture, 
and used brushes and oil paints. “It 
shall be a round picture,”’ he said, “be- 
cause when the children play, they 
make beautiful curved lines with their 
graceful little bodies.” If we look at 
the picture we shall see how very 


THE ARTIST 


HE life of Sir Thomas Lawrence reads 
like a story, and for children it should 
hold much interest. Born in Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1769, this youngest of sixteen chil- 
dren showed at an early age remarkable 
talent. His father was for a while landlord 
of the Black Boar Inn, at Devizes, a fashion- 
able tavern on the road to Bath. It is told 
that he would introduce the little boy thus: 
“Gentlemen, here is my son. Will you have 
him recite from the poets or take your por- 
traits?” 

Thomas as a young boy had long hair which 
reached to his shoulders, a sweet voice, and 
a sensitive face. His graceful gestures and 
gracious manner won him many admirers. 
It was thought at first that he might go on 
the stage, but the guineas that his popular 
portraits brought in led the father to en- 
courage his son to continue painting. 

Despite the most meager education, and 
no formal art training except for a year at 

(Continued on page 70) 


careful the artist was to plan his pic- 
ture so that the lines of the round, 
chubby faces and the soft arms and 
shoulders are curved. 

Everything about the picture seems 
to say freshness and lightness and joy. 
The soft dresses are like summer 
clouds. The blue sash is like a touch 
of the sky. The skin is like the petals 
of flowers. All of this we see first, be- 
cause Sir Thomas made the back- 
ground of dark green, red, and brown. 
The rosy scarf that rests on Emily’s 
lap helps to make the other rosy colors 
in the picture more important. 

If we look at this picture for very 
long, it makes us feel that we might 
call very softly to Laura and that she 
would slip out of Emily’s arm and go 
skipping with us among the flowers. 
Then Emily would follow close be- 
hind her. For us to feel that way 
about it means that the artist painted 
a beautiful, living picture. 


New Yore 


ACTIVITIES 


All summer you have been playing 
with your little brothers, sisters, or 
friends, and you know just how much 
fun Laura and Emily had together. 
Paint a picture of “Playing with Sis- 
ter” or “My Baby Brother.” Perhaps 
you would rather use words than 
paints. We can make pictures in sto- 
ries and poems. 

Find these colors in the picture: 
brown, gold, dark blue-green, rose, 
cream, blue, and red. See whether 
you can paint red-brown, dark blue- 
green, rose, and cream. 

Paint a picture which seems to say 
freshness and happiness. 
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A QUESTION OF PROPORTION 
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JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR-SENIOR 
Hicu ScHoo.t, Rocurster, New Yorx 


AVE you a little nuisance in 
your grade? Most teachers 
have at least one. He may be 
spoiled at home by indulgent 

parents; he may be just naturally mean; 
he may be any one of a number of things; 
but the chances are that he is either: 

(1) Too dull to understand what he 
should be learning and is compensating 
for his inferiority; or 

(2) Too bright to be kept busy by the 
ordinary class work and is expressing his 
superiority in undesirable ways. 

If it is the latter, there may be some 
helpful suggestions in this article. 


RK 


“Gee, but we had fun in school to- 
day!” Tommy said at the dinner table. 
His mother was always eager to find 
whether her lively eight-year-old was dis- 
covering the delights of learning, and so 
she asked interestedly, “What did you 
do?” 

There was no question of Tommy’s in- 
terest in the world in general. His curi- 
osity was insatiable! he was avid of facts 
—the more unusual, the more fascinat- 
ing. But school—well, that was a differ- 
ent story. Tommy had never been able 
to discover any relation between his cu- 
riosity about the world he lived in and 
what he had to learn in school, even 
though his mother had painstakingly 
tried to point out the relationship. Hence 
her immediate interest when he an- 
nounced that he had had fun in school 
to-day. His story was disheartening. 

“T took an apple to school this morn- 
ing and when Miss Young was writing on 
the blackboard, I began to eat it. All the 
kids laughed.” ‘Tommy was convulsed 
himself at the mere recollection. 

“She turned around and caught me,” 
he continued, “and made me come up in 
front and finish eating it. Everybody 
had a good time, and I took just as long as 
I could to finish the apple. Then it was 
too late to have our arithmetic class.” 

The blank silence made Tommy real- 
ize that no one in his present audience 
was laughing. 

“You don’t seem to think it’s funny.” 
He was a bit crestfallen. 

“No, Tommy, I don’t. There is noth- 
ing funny about it. I am thoroughly 
ashamed of you,” his mother replied. 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread 
his hands in a gesture of indifference. 


“Well, two of you don’t see the joke— 
you and Miss Young; but thirty-eight 
kids laughed at it for fifteen minutes. 
“Majority rules! It’s a question of pro- 
portion!’” This was a favorite remark 
of his mother’s, and he felt he had the last 
word. 

When his mother related this story to 
me, I recalled a conversation I had held 
with Tommy some time before. We 
were picnicking and he was much inter- 
ested in learning the names of trees and 
flowers. I had suggested that he save a 
few specimens to take to school the next 
day, for he had already mentioned his 
“nature study.” 

“What’s the use?” he asked. “Our 
teacher is dumb or else she thinks we are. 
She asked Billie the other day whether 
he saw the stork that brought his baby 
brother.” 

Knowing the kind of education 
Tommy had had on such matters, I asked, 
“Did you tell her storks don’t bring 
babies?” 

“No,” he replied philosophically. “If 
she doesn’t know, she'll find out soon 
enough.” 

Tommy is one of the most interesting 
and companionable children of my ac- 
quaintance. Yet he and his kind present 
one of the most difficult problems a teach- 
er has to meet. His brain is active; his 
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home environment is rich in opportuni- 
ties for learning; the questions that he 
asks are answered honestly; family prob- 
lems are discussed in a family council held 
at regular intervals, and the co-operation 
of every member of the household is 
taken for granted; he accepts the re- 
sponsibility placed upon him, and if he 
falls from grace, he admits it and fre- 
quently prescribes for himself a punish- 
ment even more severe than his parents 
would find necessary. 

From this home he goes'to school. The 
teacher faces Tommy plus thirty-eight 
other children, most of whom have had 
a very different kind of training from his, 
He has immediately established himself 
as a leader in the group. Here he finds 
that co-operation is not taken for grant- 
ed; the children are frequently on one 
side and the teacher on the other. The 
gang spirit is already manifesting itself 
at the age of eight, and if he can lead his 
gang (the entire grade) against their nat- 
ural prey (the teacher), what fun he 
can have! The lessons are easy for him; 
he finishes before the others, and while 
he waits for something to do next, he 
turns his attention to that which Satan 
still finds for idle brains to do. What- 
ever he may do, he is assured of the hearty 
approbation of thirty-eight members of 
his audience, and the disapproval of only 
one. 

How, then, should a teacher behave in 
order to bring out the best rather than 
the worst in Tommy? First, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the fact that his dif- 
ference is because of a real superiority 
both in ability and previous training. 
Having realized this, the teacher will do 
well to make the acquaintance of the 


child’s parents. Very often the parents 
(Continued on page 71) 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


HIE following is a summary of primary 
school subjects treated in this section and 
in other current pages, 


or 


Arithmetic— 

On page 26 is a simple arithmetic test. 
The seatwork on page 22, two brief items on 
pages 53 and 55, and a short article on page 
28 offer further suggestions. 


KH 


Art and Handcrafi— 

For art appreciation, use the cover, the 
picture study, and Plates I, II, Ill, and VI. On 
pages 27 and 29 are easy drawing lessons. 
See also pages 20, 31, and 54. 


wk 


Health, Safety, and Recreation— 

‘+ One exercise on page 24 has health as its 
theme, and another deals with safety. Page 
25 has a health song and a safety song. See 
also Plate I, an article on page 56, and two 
brief articles on page $5. 


OK 


Language and Literature— 

The unit on this page will be useful, to- 
gether with a brief item on page 53, two 
short articles on page 28, and one on page 55. 
For literature correlations, see page 27 and 
Plate VII. 


sR 


Nature Study— 

The mature verse on pages 25 and 51 is 
interest-provoking. An item on page 53 tells 
how to preserve autumn leaves, 


KK 


Reading and Spelling— 

The article on page 23 deals with the slow 
learner. ‘There are two stories on page 30; 
and reading seatwork exercises, pages 22 and 
32. Page 54 has a suggestion for teaching 
spelling. 

**x 


Program Material— 

Health and safety are the main themes of 
the exercise, songs, and playlet presented this 
month, Recitations are also included in the 
program material. 

otk 


Social Studies— 

For help in studying family and commun.ty 
life, see the cover and the picture study, a 
unit on page 19, a story on page 30, and Plate 
Ill, A geography article and a correlated sand- 
table scene are on pages 20 and 21. Plate VI 
correlates with history. Character education 
is involved in two short articles on page 28; 
in a story, “Play Fair,” with a blackboard il- 
lustration, pages 30-31; and in articles on pages 
16 and 58, 

*** 


Seatwork and Tests— 

The picture study, page 15, and the story, 
on page 43, have questions and activities. An 
arithmetic test is on page 26, and seatwork on 
pages 22 and 32. 


OOK 
Units of Work— 
The unit on this page involves reading, 


wiiting, and language; one on page 19, com- 
munity life; and one on page 21, geography, 
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A Project FOR BEGINNERS 


JEANNE FIELD 
Heap Assistant, Pammarny DepartMENtT, CLarx ScHoot, St. Louis, Missouri 


I, Objectives. 
A. Teacher’s objectives. 
1. To motivate reading, writing, 
and language by providing a situa- 
tion of interest to children, and a 
situation in which the children ac- 
tively take part. 
2. To provide an opportunity to ex- 
perience the joy of doing for others. 
3. To provide a situation for group 
co-operation, 
B. Children’s objectives, 
1. To bring to school for mutual 
enjoyment a collection of objects of 
interest or beauty. 
2. To ask other grades to see them, 
3. To have a party, at which the 
collection would be shown. 
II, Teacher’s procedure, 
A. Showing and discussing rocks, pine 
cones, leaves, etc., brought by the 
teacher from Colorado. 
B. Discussing objects of interest chil- 
dren or rae may have gathered, and 
suggesting that children bring them to 
school for others to see. 
C. Planning of work from day to day 
from the situation which developed. 
D. Keeping a record of what was ac- 
complished and the results. 
III. Activities. 
A. Language. 
1. Naming the collection. 
“Our Treasures,” suggested by 
one of the children, was chosen. 
2. Planning the party. 
a) Discussing inviting the prin- 
cipal, Miss Blank. 
b) Discussing inviting Room 21. 
c) Discussing how to entertain 
the 
d) Learning a simple letter form. 
e) Composing a letter to the 
principal and an invitation to 
Room 21. 
f) Becoming acquainted with the 
question mark. 
g) Learning new recitations, 
(1) “The Policeman.” 
(2) “The Woodpecker.” 
(3) “Whisky Frisky.” 
h) Reviewing old recitations. 
(1) “Bed in Summer.” 
(2) “Who Likes the Rain?” 


B. Writing. 
1, Writing “OUR TREASURES” 
on the blackboard and on paper. 
2, Voting for the best writing on 
paper, to be used as a sign. 
3. Writing a letter to the principal. 
Dear Miss Blank: 
Will you please come to our 
party next Monday? 
The First Grade 
4, Writing the invitation to the 
pupils and teacher in Room 21, 
Please come to see our treasures 
next Monday. 
C, Counting. 
1, Invitations to be sent. 
2. Napkins to be used, 
D. Elementary science. 
1, Studying and recognizing some 
common birds. 
E. Art. 
Drawing pictures for decorations at 
party. 
F, Reading. 
Learning to read from the black- 
board stories about the activity. Some 
examples follow. 


Our TREASURES 


Our treasure chest is going to be pretty. 

All our treasures are in it. 

We should like more things in it. 

Patricia thinks the dolls are pretty. 

To-day Harvey brought twin dolls in a 
buggy. 

Muriel brought a doll. 

Wilbert brought two valentines. 

When our treasure chest is filled we shall - 
be happy. 

We shall invite Room 21 to see it, 


Our Party 


We are going to have a party. 

Room 21 is coming to Room 20. 

We are going to show them our treasures, 
We are going to read them a story. 

We are going to say verses. 

We are going to show pictures. 

We are going to show them our birds, 
We shall sing bird songs. 


Our Party . x4 


Vos sane Bile sew Or etngia 

We have some pretty napkins, 

Room 21 and Miss Blank are coming. ‘ “oy : 

We shall show them our treasures. g 

We hope they will like the party. A 
(Continued on page 70) 
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THE COMMUNITY AND THE FAMILY 











N THE March 1934 issue of this 
magazine we presented a general 
discussion of the social studies 
program with a list of units for 

the elementary grades. In the Septem- 
ber 1933 issue we discussed a first-grade 
unit dealing with the problems of build- 
ing and furnishing a home and of ob- 
taining food and clothing. 

In the second grade the teacher will 
want to develop a supplementary unit in 
order to help the child realize how the 
community helps families to keep well, 
have a good time, and protect their 
homes. The following are the major 
problems to be solved: (1) What people 
and institutions watch over the commu- 
nity’s health and protect its homes? 
(2) What ones provide for recreation? 
(3) What means of communication 
and transportation are furnished? 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


The main theme to be developed is 
that of interdependence. The child must 
be led to see that the family must have 
the help of others to supply its needs. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


I, Understandings. 
A. To give the child an idea of the 
work of the doctor, the dentist, the 
nurse, the policeman, the fireman, the 
postman, etc. 
B. To give the child an idea of the in- 
stitutions which protect the family. 
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C. To show the child how the fam- 
ily may have a good time. 
D. To help the child understand that 
some means of amusement are more 
worth-while than others. 
E. To make the child acquainted with 
the people who help the family com- 
municate with others. 
F. To show him how people in the 
community are able to get from place 
to place. 

II. Attitudes. 
A. To help the child realize that ev- 
eryone in the family must do his part 
in promoting good health, both by 
keeping well and by observing health 
regulations. 
B. To help the child gain a proper at- 
titude toward wholesome recreation. 
C. To help the child develop a respect 
for the work of: others. 
D. To help the child gain right habits 
of conduct and desirable social and 
civic attitudes. 


Ways To DEVELOP THE UNIT 


If the reader is not familiar with meth- 
ods used in unit teaching, the article on 
page 15 of the April issue of this maga- 
zine will be helpful. It tells how to 


develop a social studies unit. 


SUGGESTED APPROACHES 


The first step in developing the unit 
is to find some point of contact with 
the children’s actual experiences. 
There are many ways to do this. The 

teacher can take the children on an ex- 
cursion, she can tell them of her experi- 
ences, she can read them a story or show 
them pictures, or a child can tell of his 
experiences. 


SETTING UP THE PROBLEM AND MAKING 
THE OUTLINE 


The second step is to have the group 
put on the blackboard the problem for 
which they are to find an answer and 
then to make a preliminary list of the 
points about which they already have in- 
formation and of those about which they 
wish to find more information. 

In a certain second grade six weeks 
were spent gathering information from 
books, from talks by the teacher, the 
children, and visitors, and by means of 
excursions and film slides. The group 
then made the following outline. 

I. Health. 

A. Doctors. 

B. Dentists. 

C. Nurses. 

D. Hospitals. 

E. Sanitariums. 

F. Clinics, 

G. City and county health depart- 

ments. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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in the foreground form a kind of granary, for storing groundnuts 


and other edibles out of reach of small animals. 
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loads on their heads; others use a head strap. Both methods are 


shown. 





The huts are thatched with grass and leaves. 
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MAKING A VisiIT TO CONGO LAND 








I. Objectives. 
A. To help the children gain an un- 
derstanding of how people in the 
Congo region fit their ways of liv- 
ing to a land of great rivers, much 
rainfall, and never-ending summer. 
B. To develop group co-operation, 
courtesy, tolerance, thoughtfulness in 
raising questions, determination for 





EWING GALLOWAY 


A ScENE ALONG A River Bank, SHOWING 
A STEAMBOAT LANDING IN THE CONGO REGION 


mastery, self-reliance, initiative, and 
critical judgment. 
C. To develop leaders and followers. 
D. To promote good social tendencies. 
E. To encourage original ideas and 
suggestions. 
F. To help children understand the 
significance of nearness to the Equator 
in determining temperature, length of 
days, and seasons. 

II. Outcomes: attitudes and skills. 
A. A growing interest in the people of 
the Congo region. 
B. Attitudes of co-operation, courtesy, 
and tolerance in group activities; ideals 
of mastery, self-reliance, purpose, in- 
itiative, and critical judgment on part 
of individuals. 
C. A growing appreciation of our de- 
pendence upon cther people. 
D. Skill in the use of reference mate- 
rial to verify points in question. 
E. Skill in reading with definite ques- 
tions in mind. 
F, Skill in reading and interpreting 
maps. 
G. Skill in the art of construction and 
the use of tools. 
H. A growing skill in solving individ- 
ual or group problems growing out of 
geography study. 
I. Ability to use pictures as a source 
of information about how people live. 
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J. Ability to use a map as a source of 
additional information. | 

K. Growth toward an ability to think 
geographically, in terms of how natural 
conditions explain human activities. 

L. An interest in 

reading, for pleasure, 

stories with geograph- 
ic content. 
III. Origin of activity. 

Many interesting pic- 
tures of Congo Land 
were shown to the chil- 
dren. Questions were 
asked, as: “Do those 
people (Pygmies) ever 
get any taller?” “Why 
do they wear so little 
clothing?” “Why do 
they live in such odd 
houses?” The children 
were excited about the 
pictures of elephants, 
hippopotamuses, zebras, 
and giraffes. Some of 
the children related their experiences of 
seeing jungle animals in motion pictures 
or circuses; others told of stories that 
they had read about jungle animals. 

The children were asked whether they 
would like to take a trip and visit Congo 
Land. Of course they would. In taking 
such a journey the way of travel must be 
decided. The children named automo- 
biles, trains, boats, and other means. 
Then the teacher said, “I know of anoth- 
er way in which we can 
travel. We can go hun- 
dreds or thousands of 
miles if we wish. We 
can travel together. We 
can do it all without 
paying any fares. Do 
you know what way 
this is?” 

The children  an- 
swered, “Books, radio, 
pictures, and stories.” 

Then the teacher said, 
“Our text will be our 
guide. Our steamer is 
sailing across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean toward the 
Congo region. (Trace 
trip on map.) As we 
travel down the west 
coast of Africa the days 
are much warmer. (Use 


EWING GALLOWAY 


map.) Can you tell why this is so? 

(Approaching a part of the earth’s 

surface called the Equator where the 

weather is warm for the whole year 
round.) We find the weather is hot and 
wet in Congo Land. On each bank of 
the Congo River are tropical forests with 
green jungles of trees, vines, and bushes. 
As we go farther up the river, notice the 
many other streams that flow into the 
Congo. The people living here are black. 
On this river we will pass many natives 
in canoes with pointed ends. (Show pic- 
tures.) These boats have been made 
from hollowed logs. Why do you think 
the people living in the rainy forests use 
boats as their chief means of travel? We 
shall see what the Pygmies look like, the 
kinds of houses they live in, the kind of 
clothes they wear, and what they eat.” 

Some of the children were interested 
in the plants, other animals than those 
already named, and ways the people earn 
their living. 
IV. Development of the unit. 

A. Problems. 

We found that the questions below 
were some of the things we needed to 
know. From time to time more ques- 
tions were suggested by the children. 
As the questions were answered they 
were checked, so that each child knew 
what had been accomplished and what 
was yet to be decided. 

1. Where is Congo Land? 

2. What kind of land is it? 

3. Why is there so much rain? 

4. What kind of people live there? 


5. How are they different from us? 
(Continued on page 64) 
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These seatwork lessons should be 
preceded by the following class ex- 
ercises. Draw simple outline pic- 
tures on the blackboard. Whisper 
the direction for coloring to a child, 
who carries out the direction with 
colored chalk. Let the class guess 
what the teacher has whispered. Do 


this several times; then say to the 
children that the chalk will tell them 
how to color a picture. Print the 
direction, underlining the color 
name. Tell the class to look on the 
big color chart for a color name like 
the underlined word. Let a child 
volunteer to carry out the direction. 


Another child reads it aloud as a 
check. Continue until the pupils are 
familiar with the procedure, the 
phrase “Color it,” and the numbers 
1, 2, and 3. Then hectograph the 
lessons for seatwork, showing the 
class that the procedure is the same 
—reading, doing, and checking. 





Color it brown. 


Color it black. 


Color it yellow. 





© 


Color it red. 


A72-8 Color it red. 


Color it orange. 


Color it black. 


Color it brown. 








a 
I 
Y 
© 
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Color 1 red. 
Color 3 orange. 
Color 1 purple. 


Color 1 yellow. 








ea 


Color 2 blue 


Color 2 yellow. 


Color 1 black. 


Color 1 red. 
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READING EXPERIENCES 
FOR THE Cuitp WHO LEARNS SLOWLY~—I 











EEPING in mind the gener- 
al goals in the education of 
the slow-learning child— 
(1) health, (2) practical 

working knowledge of tool subjects, 
(3) citizenship, (4) worthy home 
membership, (5) profitable use of lei- 
sure time, and (6) vocational adjustment 
—let us think specifically about one of 
the tool subjects, reading. Habits, atti- 
tudes, and skills in reading will contribute 
not only to the furtherance of the second 
goal, but also directly to the third goal 
and indirectly to the other goals. What 
are some of the specific attainments in 
reading which must be accomplished or 
mastered for the furtherance of these 
goals, and how? 

We will consider a group of slow- 
learning children of eight, nine, and ten 
years of age who may have been attempt- 
ing to learn to read for from one and one 
half to four years, and have failed. They 
are still stumbling through a primer or 
first reader and have lost interest. 

What are the attainments we want to 
secure, and can reasonably expect a child 
in this group to master, in a term of five 
school months? They may be stated as 
follows. The child should: 

1. Enter whole-heartedly into child 

experiences that will give an enlarged 

background for reading. 

2. Show a desire to learn to read. 

3. Develop or increase his reading vo- 

cabulary to from 60 to 200 words (de- 

pendent on previous experience and 
mental level). 


4. Read: 
a) Labels on materials and tools in 
room. 
b) Simple directions from black- 
board or chart. 


c) Simple announcements. 

d) Greetings. 

e) Co-operative stories. 
§. Tell and read stories about pictures 
he makes. 
6. Enjoy making his own reading book 
of pictures and stories. 
7. Begin to read with little effort in a 
carefully selected primer or simple first 
reader. 
8. Show a desire to read a story be- 
cause of interest in the pictures. 
9. Begin to establish correct eye move- 
ment by reading from left to right. 
10. Attempt to read silently without 
pointing-to words. 
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11. Read silently before attempting 

to read orally. 

12. In oral reading, show word recog- 

nition by grouping related words in- 

stead of reading word by word. 

How can these attainments be secured 
or partially secured? The teacher will 
have to put aside primers and first read- 
ers, and approach the problem from an- 
other angle. First, the child must live 
through many vital experiences, and be 
encouraged to give expression in a varie- 
ty of ways to what he has learned from 
those experiences. Second, his environ- 
ment must be filled with vital reading 
stimuli, that is, with situations which call 
for reading responses. 

There are many interesting experiences 
that children eight, nine, and ten years 
old can enjoy together. Some of these 
are: choosing and playing games; drama- 
tizing stories; getting ready to have a 
pin-money sale; having a holiday parade; 
making drop cookies; entertaining the 
kindergarten; planting a garden; making 
a toy band; organizing a health club, a 
better-school club; taking trips to near- 
by places of interest, such as the green- 
house, the fire house, the grocery, the 
dry-goods store, the radio store, the post 
office, the lumber yard, the railway sta- 
tion or crossing. 





The wise teacher will provide ample 
opportunity for these kinds of experi- 
ences, and lead the children to exam- 
ine, question, and talk freely about 

what they are seeing, hearing, and do- 
ing. The careful guidance of the teacher 
is of prime importance to the child who 
learns slowly, since he must be direct- 
ed in observing and understanding many 
things which the normal child picks up 
incidentally.. Thus directed, the slow- . 
learning child’s interest may become as 
keen as that of the normal child. 

In the classroom, there should be pa- 
per, crayons, paints, an easel, natural and 
prepared modeling clay, magazines, card- 
board boxes, string, wood, cloth, and so 
on, with which the children can fepro- 
duce their ideas of what they have seen 
and heard. Their use of language as they 
express themselves and their discussion 
when a problem arises are all immeasur- 
ably valuable. The slow-learning child 
needs wise direction in his problems, 
since he meets failure more often than 
the normal child when trying to solve 
things, and is slow to see possibilities in 
solving any situation. Such experiences 
also offer a wealth of reading material. 

Many situations arise where reading 
can be utilized—reading the signs on the 
way to the fire house and to the store; 
printing the names of the selections 
played by the toy band; making a list of 
the names of seeds planted in the garden; 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Health Alphabet 
G. V. R. Wolf 


A Pramary HeattH EXeErcisE 


(A verse may be recited in turn by 
each of 26 pupils. Use the Alphabet at 
roll call, or in making health posters.) 


A is for Apple; 
Eat one every day. 
To follow this rule 
Keeps us healthy, they say. 


B is for Bathing; 
Let each girl and boy 
Bathe at least twice a week 


If good health they’d enjoy. 


C is for Candy, 
But let it be pure; 

That too much will harm you 
You may be quite sure. 


D means Dessert, 

Something simple and sweet; 
For rich, heavy foods 

Are not healthful to eat. 


E is for Eyes; 
Read print that is plain, 
Be sure the light’s good, 


Avoid squinting and strain. 


F is for Feet; 
Have your shoes fitting well, 
Or you'll feel more discomfort 
Than mere words can tell. 


G is for Grown-ups 

Who should help, every day, 
All little children 

Health rules to obey. 


H is for Hands 
That we should keep clean; 
Germs flourish in grime, 
Though they cannot be seen. 
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I is for Ice Cream 
In a dish or a cone— 

Good for you when you’re little 
Or when you are grown. 


J is for Joints; 

Keep them supple, we say; 
Plenty of exercise 

Makes them that way. 


K is for Kindness; 
A broad, cheery smile 

Will make you feel better 
And make life worth while. 


L is for Lungs; 

You may fill them with air, 
And breathe it in deeply— 

It is found everywhere. 


M is for Muscles; 
To keep them in trim 
Work while you work, 
And play with a vim. 


N is for Nutriments 
In bread and in meat, 

In milk, fruit, and vegetables— 
All that we eat. 


O means wide Open 
Your windows should be 

At night when you’re sleeping, 
If healthy you’d be. 


P means that Puddings, 
If too rich, and pie 
Are not good for children— 
They should pass them by. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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ATERIAL for dramatiz- 

ing health and safety 
lessons, and verse, are offered 
on these two pages. Different 


uses are given for the health 
alphabet. ““An Exercise Game” 








Mother Goose Teaches Safety 
Winifred Connell 


A Sarety Play For THE First Grape 
CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE 
LITTLE JACK HORNER IN THE SHOE 
LITTLE BO-PEEP OLD KING COLE 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE MISTRESS MARY 
OLD MOTHER HUBBARD LITTLE MISS 

LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER MUFFETT 

JACK AND JILL HUMPTY DUMPTY 


THe Pray 


MOTHER GOOSE (older girl or teacher) — 

In Mother-Goose time of long ago 
Traffic was not so great, 

And Mother Goose didn’t worry so 
If her children were sometimes late. 

But now, in the days of speeding cars 
And trucks that increase her fears, 

She must teach the children, when 

crossing the street, 
To use their eyes and ears. 
LITTLE JACK HORNER— 
Little Jack Horner stopped at a corner 
When hurrying home with a pie. 
He knew it was best 
To wait with the rest 
Until the last car had whizzed by. 
LITTLE BO-PEEP— 

Little Bo-Peep knows too much to leap 

Out into the street for her ball; 
When big trucks are coming, 

And autos are humming, 

It’s better to lose it than fall. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE— 
Wee Willie Winkie runs over the town, 
Looking up this street, and then look- 
ing down, 
Ringing his bell 
So the children can tell 
They should all be at home when the 
sun has gone down. 
OLD MOTHER HUBBARD— 

Old Mother Hubbard, raincoated and 

rubbered, 

On her way to the market for meat, 
Her umbrella clutched tight, 
Looks to left and to right, 

As she waits before crossing the street. 

(Continued om page 67) 
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mW In the Park 
PR N { ' Mabel Niedermeyer 
OGRAM TERIAL ¢ Ihave a friend out in the park 
Whose “hello” is just a bark; 
—_ He comes to meet me every day, 
‘ is for beginners. “Crossing Ready Named But always stays some feet away; 
7 the Street”’ could conclude the Alice Cootedll-Fiolbuies And every time that I come near, 
1 safety play, in which a closing : ; ; He is quite sure to disappear; 
oa : I have three little kittens white 
t scene is illustrated. For mid- And ¥ duis’t adel ta Gaiiier howe He scampers up the nearest tree, 
i dle- and upper-grade pro- I'm going to.name.them, "causs,-you-see, And then his tail is all I see. 
‘ grams, see pages 50 and 51. Their mother calls them Miaow, Mi- How can I make him understand 
aow, Miaow. I have some peanuts in my hand? 





, On the Farm 
"7 Lucretia Penny CROSSING THE STREET 


Down on the farm there are ponies WorpDs anp Music sy HAPPY HALL PARKER 
And pigs and pigeons too; > 
Mules and geese and puppies— 
A farm is more fun than a zoo. 


Andante con moto 


> > 

























HOE 
OLE Down on the farm there are pumpkins 
RY And cider and honey and pears, Be-fore I cross the street, I al-ways stop to see 
Gourds and squash and potatoes— The red light tells me stop, The green light tells me go, But 
Farms are more fun than fairs. 
[PTY 
Star Children 
eye Elsie M. Fowler 
) My mother calls me in from play 
While it is still as light as day, > 
y s0 But star children stay up all night— 
late. Old Mother Moon thinks it all right. 
ars 
ars, I’m sure it would be lots of fun ; j : , 
shes To chase the stars in “Run, sheep, run,” What the sig-nal’s say-ing, For it talks to you and _ me. 
And play my games all night instead in be-tween, the yel-low says, “Be care-ful, now, go slow.” 
Of having to go straight to bed. 
yrner But after all—I quite forgot— 
I play all day and stars cannot! 
AN EXERCISE GAME 
lea 
. Worvps anv Music By HAPPY HALL PARKER 
> 
own, I see you, I see you. Come and walk with me to-day. This is the way we walk to-day, 


ook- - a ud 










1 the 7 
con vi 

and 

at, 





This is the way we walk to-day, This is the way we walk to-day Out in the pret-ty sun - shine. 


oe! 


rreet. 
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Draw a ring around the right answer. 


Add — + X = 

. Subtract + = — X 

. Multiply X —- + = 
Less (orminus) + — = X 

Takeaway X = + — 

Equas + X = — 

. Odd number 4 6 9 2 

Even number 3 7 8 § 

Zero 0 8 1 

coe 2 2.7 4 

. Nickel 5 6 

- Dime 9 5 1 

. Quarter 20 2 

. Addition — 

. Multiplication 


oN AM SR OY Ne 


ee ee | 
“_ bY NK SO LO 


Draw a ring around the correct answer. 


1.9 less 9 is (9 8 O). 
2. 1 less 1 is (0 1 2). 
3. 0 less O is (2 O 1). 
4. 8 less 8 is (16 8 0). 
§. 2 less 2 is (2 4 0). 
6. 1 less 0 is (1 O 2). 
7.9 less 0 is (9 O 8). 
8. 7 less 7 is (14 7 0). 
9.2 less 0 is (1 2 3). 
10. 3 less 3 is (0 3 6). 
11. 8 less 0 is (0 8 9). 
12. 6 less 6 is (12 0 6). 
13. 3 less 0 is (6 O 3). 
14. 7 less 0 is (6 O 7). 
15. 4 less 4 is (8 2 0). 








Draw a ring around each even number. 


0 21 38 
- 19 39 
5 20 41 
2 25 42 
3 22 40 
1 23 43 
6 24 47 
7 26 44 
8 27 45 
11 28 46 
10 30 50 
13 29 51 
y 34 48 
12 35 49 
18 33 §2 
14 31 56 
15 32 53 
17 36 54 
16 


37 55 





Below is the whole story for one combination. 
Write the whole story for each of the others. 


1.448 = 12 12+9=11 
28+4= 12 2. 
312-4 = 8 3. 
4.12—8 = 4 4 
Ls +6=11 17+8 = 15 
2. 2. 
3. .. 
4. 4, 
13+8=11 1g+9= 17 
2. 2. 
3. 3. 
4, 4, 
110+1=11 Lls+3=8 
2. 2. 
3. 3. 
4. 4, 
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MotTuer Goose DRAWINGS 


HILDREN, as a rule, know many 
of the Mother Goose stories and 
nursery rhymes before entering 
school. At any rate, they know 

them before they have been in school very 
long, and they delight in telling these sto- 
ries by means of pictures. A child can tell 
much more, and tell it better, by his draw- 
ings than he can by the use of words, 
either written or oral. Children under- 
stand the language of this me- 
dium of expression, however 
crude the work may be. The 
illustrations reproduced on this 
page were drawn by first-grade 
pupils of Miss Loucille Butler, 
Winnetka School. 

These drawings were made 
soon after the children’s en- 
trance into school. Very few 
instructions were given by the 
teacher, 

The subject for each picture 
was first dramatized and talked 
about in the classroom. On the 
blackboard there were a num- 
ber of stick figures in action, 
for the child to use as models if 
he liked. If he did not find what 
he needed, someone dramatized 
the action, and a stick figure 


was drawn on the blackboard. 








ETTA HARLAN 


SuPERVisoR OF ArT, Pusiic ScHoots, DaLras, Texas 


The children then drew the figure on their 
papers. 

Before starting this problem, the pupils 
were given a few suggestions about fill- 
ing spaces, and were encouraged to feel 
for proportions by placing hands on the 
paper to show positions of heads, bodies, 
hands, feet, and so on. Some of the chil- 
dren drew foundation lines for their fig- 
ures; others drew them without lines. 





To make the figures large, the children 
marked the location of head, waist, and 
feet with small checks. They used an 
orange check mark for the face and hands, 
and for each of the other parts they made 
a check mark the color that the finished 
part was to be. Each child selected and 
used as many colors as he pleased. 

Even though the group of children 
agreed to color the faces and hands of the 
figures orange, in some cases 
these parts appeared in purple, 
green, or other colors. The 
teacher did not criticize these 
colors. 

The background and fore- 
ground were drawn in after 
the figures were finished. ‘The 
children were free to put them 
in or leave them out. They 
were cautioned to have the 
people and anirnals strong and 
healthy-looking, and to keep 
the colors smooth and within 
the lines. 

The teacher made no effort 
to have the children produce 
technically correct drawings. 
Her aim was to get free ex- 
pression and develop appreci- 
ation for orderly arrangement 
and relative proportions. 





Miss MuFFET 
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THINGS TO Do 
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The Bulletin Board 6. Are changes made frequently 
br} enough, so that the material is always in- 

Etta O. Christensen teresting? 


cee seni one of the most helpful 
teaching devices in the schoolroom 
is a bulletin board; yet schoolrooms, even 
in school buildings erected recently, are 
often inadequately supplied. If this is 
the case in your room, several ways of 
posting or mounting materials may be 
devised, such as stretching burlap over a 
free space, or hanging up large pieces of 
corrugated board. If space on the wall 
is lacking, the boards may be set against 
a wall or piece of furniture, and smaller 
pieces tacked up in free wall spaces. 

One teacher used a screen with two 
leaves, each leaf being 59 by 23 inches, 
with a 14-inch frame. This contriv- 
ance offered ample display space. It also 
served other purposes than that of a bul- 
letin board. It could be put up against 
the blackboard to cover material which 
was to remain a “secret” until a certain 
time; it screened off a section where chil- 
dren were working on a “surprise” proj- 
ect or were doing something which 
would attract the attention of other 
classes; and it covered some supply 
shelves that were not particularly at- 
tractive. Besides the quantity of space 
this screen supplied, it had the added ad- 
vantage of being easily stored when not 
wanted, since it could be folded flat, and 
thus take little space in the hall or supply 
room. 

Cork board and some kinds of linoleum 
are good for bulletin-board use. They 
are easily pierced by tacks, but they are 
somewhat expensive, and, if used in a 
screen, make it heavy. 

It is advisable to provide a score sheet 
for judging the value of the material used 
on the bulletin board. The children may 
occasionally score the material. Follow- 
ing is a list of questions covering the es- 
sential qualities of a good bulletin-board 
display. Such a list may serve as a stand- 
ard for judging. 

1. Is there something of interest for 
each child? 

2. Is there material that will stimu- 
late in the beginner a desire to read? 

3. Is there material that correlates 
with class work, opening exercises, or 
other school activities? 

4. Does the bulletin board stimulate 
and motivate good written work and 
other types of handwork? 

§. Have the children had the opportu- 
nity to be responsible for some of the 
material on the board? 


7. Is there always some poetry of lit- 
erary value? 

8. Is the quantity of material dis- 
played pleasing? 

9. Is it neatly arranged? 

10. Is it cut evenly and neatly? 
11. Is it mounted so that there is good 
balance? 

Question 2 would suggest the posting 
of notices asking children to take little 
responsibilities for the day or telling 
items of interest, as: “This is pi 
birthday. Happy birthday, John!” o 
the mounting of pictures of interest, with 
a sentence or two regarding each picture. 
Material in accordance with questions 3 
and 4 would give opportunity for a wide 
field of interests. If, in accordance with 
question 5, committees are appointed 
weekly to collect material each morning 
from pupils and the teacher, then the 
problem that is raised in question 6 will 
be solved. 

Keeping a growing, living bulletin 
board means much care and vigilance on 
the part of the teacher, but she will find 
after giving the project a fair trial that 
it is worth all the necessary effort, and 
that it soon becomes indispensable for 
successful teaching. 


“Funny Clown” 
Marian Gill Valentine 


6 ans following device has been found 
most helpful as an aid to improving 
attendance, particularly in the primary 
grades. 

When the grade has perfect attend- 
ance, “Funny Clown” is hung in a con- 
spicuous place in the room, or outside the 
door of the classroom. We use a clown 
very simply drawn, together with the 
following verse: 

Our funny clown, 
So bright and gay, 
Says, “Everyone 
Is here to-day.” 

The name of the grade displaying the 
clown is printed in the center of the 
clown’s cap. For each one hundred per 
cent attendance, a star is pasted on the 
clown’s suit. At the end of the term, 
the stars are counted, and the number of 
days of perfect attendance is noted with 
much interest. 

In the first grade, counting the stars 
on the clown’s suit from time to time 
may be one of the projects in arithmetic. 
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Find the Answers 


How can reading lessons for 
slow readers be developed from 
school activities? (See p. 23) 

How can a teacher prepare her 
beginning pupils to do independ- 
ent seatwork? (See p. 22) 

How can you direct the abili- 
ties of the pupil who finishes work 
before the others to worth-while 
pursuits? (See p. 16) 

How may a primary teacher lay 
the foundations for an intelligent 
interest in Civics? (See p. 19) 

By what graphic means can you 
give your pupils a lesson in “play- 
ing fair’? (See pp. 30-31) 

How can the teacher help in- 
terpret to the parents the learning 
problems of the child? (See p. 58) 








A Silent Reading Exercise 
Arthur E. Hackett 


I. Aim. 

A. To teach the meaning of the com- 

mon prepositions. 

B. To teach the pupils to follow di- 

rections. 
II. Materials. 

Bristol board, crayons, large envel- 
opes to hold the cards. 
III. Procedure. 

Make cards one and one-half by eight 
inches. Write the following upon the 
cards with the crayons: 

Stand up. Sit down. Pull the curtain 
down. Put the curtain up. Put your 
hand up. Put your hand down. Place 
your book in the desk. Put your hands 
behind you. Place your pencil under 
the chair. Stand behind Carl. Stand in 
front of John. Put the ball in front of 
the box. Go into the coat room. Run 
to the north. Walk away. Walk to me. 
Hop to the east. Skip to the south. 
Walk to the west. Walk by the side of 
Jane. Point to the flag. Place your book 
on the table. Hop to the door. Come to 
me. Sit beside Marie. 

The teacher can add indefinitely to 
these sentences. All the commonly used 
prepositions may be taught in this way. 

The methods may be varied to add 
more interest to the work. I have used 
the following plans with good results. 

1. Have the children seated. As the 
card is shown, have each pupil in turn 
perform several of the actions as listed, 
to show that he knows what is meant. 

2. The teacher may distribute the 
cards, or have each pupil draw a card and 
by his actions indicate his understanding 
of the direction given. 
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SIMPLE DRAWING FOR GRADES ONE AND Two 








RAWING for the beginner 
must be made very simple. 
The object to be drawn 
needs to be reduced to a few 
lines, which must be carefully chosen, so 
that they reveal the outstanding charac- 
teristics. This is best done by one who is 
able to draw the object in detail. 

Therein may lie the reason that first- 
grade drawing is difficult to teach, for 
most primary teachers do not have a 
background of years of experience in 
drawing. It is difficult for them to sim- 
plify. 

The child of six receives little help 
from a detailed drawing of a dog. If the 
dog drawing can be simplified, he can 
learn to do it in two periods of twenty 
minutes each. He can draw it in compo- 
sitions for two or three succeeding days. 
It is then his to use whenever he wishes. 
Perhaps a month later he wants to draw 
a boy on a farm. He may place the dog 
beside the boy in the picture. Perhaps at 
Thanksgiving he draws the boy on the 


STEPS FOR DRAWING A DOG 
GRADES I ANDI 


Fete 
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JESSIE TODD 
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porch. Beside the boy is Rex, the dog. 
At Christmas he may draw a toy dog. 

After the child has learned to draw a 
dog like the one in the illustration, he 
may change the ears and mouth, to make 
a different kind of dog. Then‘he may try 
to change the dog into a cat. He can de- 
sign spotted dogs and cats. He will like 
to model the dog in clay and shellac it. 

Children love to draw dolls. It is too 
difficult for six-year-olds to draw dolls 
from models. The illustration shows a 
simple way to draw a doll. The teacher 
can draw step by step on the blackboard, 
while the children follow on their papers. 
Sometimes the teaéher may draw a circle 
for the child the first time he draws the 
doll, just to start him right. ‘Two dots 
may represent eyes, and another, the 
mouth. The wavy line and bow on the 
bonnet suggest a baby doll. 


After the teacher has dictated this 
drawing she must definitely plan for 
steps to follow. This is very impor- 
tant, for by these steps she leads the 

child to make original drawings. Some 
specific steps follow. 

Draw the doll without her bonnet. 

Make curly hair or straight. 

Draw a sun suit and hat on your doll. 

Dress her like a Dutch doll. 

Make a doll with black hair. Put a 
band and a feather on her head. Draw 
moccasins on her feet, and a dress with 
fringe. Now she is an Indian doll. 

Bring your dolls to school. 

Look at them, to get ideas for clothes 
for the dolls that you draw. 

The child who learns to draw this sit- 
ting doll can later draw children sitting 
on the grass having a picnic or Indians 
sitting around a camp fire. 

During the school year the teacher 
should dictate at least one hundred dif- 
ferent things. Children learn by draw- 
ing many easy things. 


STEPS FOR DRAWING A DOLL 
GRADES I AND I 
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Two STORIES FOR SEPTEMBER 





The Fifth Little Pig 


Vivian Slaton 


OTHER Pig had five very nice 
children. The oldest one was 
named Thomas. He cut 
wood, brought in the clothes, 

mowed the lawn, and went to the store 
and the market. 

The second little pig was named Sarah. 
She swept the front porch, set the table, 
stirred the oatmeal, and made the toast. 

The next little pigs were twins. They 
were named Joseph and Jupiter. They 
brought in the wood and coal, took out 
the ashes, and went for the milk. 

The fifth little pig was named Gregory. 
He rolled out of bed, ate too many cook- 
ies, left his toys on the floor, and ran away 
every time the gate was left open. 

One morning Mother Pig went into 
the kitchen to get breakfast. She looked 
in the oatmeal box, but there was no oat- 
meal. She looked in the egg basket, but 
there were no eggs. She looked “in the 
bread box, but there was only one slice 
of bread. 

“Goodness gracious!” said Mother Pig. 
“We have no breakfast in the house!” 

Then Mother Pig called Thomas and 
gave the market basket to him. 

“Thomas,” she said, “you must go to 
the store before we can have our break- 
fast. You must get one box of oatmeal, 
one dozen eggs, and two loaves of bread.” 

Then Mother Pig told Sarah to set the 
table. She told Joseph and Jupiter to 
bring in some wood. She did not tell 
Gregory to do anything because she 
thought Gregory was in bed fast asleep. 

Before Joseph and Jupiter went to the 
woodpile Joseph said, “I am so hungry, 
Mother. Please give me that slice of 
bread in the bread box.” 

“Ali right,” said Mother Pig, “I shall 
put sdme butter on that slice of bread. 
Then you may give half of it to Jupiter.” 

Mother Pig gave the bread and butter 
to the twins. Then she called Gregory, 
but he did not answer. 

Mother Pig went into Gregory’s bed- 
room and looked in his little bed. He wa: 
not there. She looked im all the beds and 
she looked under all the beds, but she 
could not find Gregory. 

Then Mother Pig called Sarah and 
Joseph and Jupiter. They looked under 
the tables and the chairs and behind the 
doors. They looked under the steps. B=: 
they could not find Gregory. 


“Goodness gracious!” said Mother Pig. 


“T suppose Gregory has run away again.” 





ee 
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“Perhaps Thomas left the gate open 
and Gregory decided to go to the store, 
too,” said Sarah. 

Just then Thomas came in. He had the 
market basket on his arm. The oatmeal, 
the bread, and the eggs were in the bas- 
ket. But Gregory was not with Thomas. 

“Where is Gregory?” cried Mother 
Pig. 
“T don’t know,” said Thomas. 

“Goodness gracious!” cried Mother 
Pig. “Gregory is LOST!” 

Mother Pig ran out of the door. Sarah 
followed her. Joseph and Jupiter fol- 
lowed Sarah. Thomas followed Joseph 
and Jupiter. Thomas was so frightened 
that he forgot to put down the basket. 

Mother Pig, Sarah, Joseph and Jupiter, 
and Thomas with the market basket ran 
down the steps. They heard a very loud 


noise outside the gate. They ran to the 


gate and Mother Pig opened it. 

Then Mother Pig began to laugh. 
Sarah began to laugh, and Joseph and 
Jupiter began to laugh. Thomas laughed 
so hard that he dropped the market bas- 
ket and broke three eggs. 

Gregory was standing right in front 
of the gate. He had on his blue and white 
sleepers, and he was rubbing his eyes and 
crying very loud. “Wee-ow! wee-ow! 
I can’t find my way home!” 





HE teacher may read these 
stories to the pupils; then 

test for comprehension. An 
illustration for “Play Fair” is 


included in the Blackboard 


Decorations on page 31. 








When Thomas had started to the store, 
Gregory was awake. He looked out of 
the window and saw Thomas leave the 
gate open. Gregory decided that. he 
would go along, too. He hopped out of 
bed and ran out into the yard and 
through the gate. 

Gregory tried to follow Thomas down 
the street, but the big brother was too 
far ahead. Gregory decided to go back 
home. Then he became frightened and 
began to cry. He ran up and down the 
street crying, and when he came to his 
own house he did not know it. So there 
he was at his own gate, crying very loud, 
“Wee-ow! wee-ow! I can’t find my 


way home!” 


Mother Pig took Gregory into the | 
Sarah made | 


house and washed his face. 


the toast and cooked the oatmeal. 


Thomas scrambled nine eggs. He would | 


have scrambled a whole dozen, but three 
of them were broken. Joseph and 
Jupiter put the chairs up to the table— 
and at last Mother Pig and all the little 
pigs had their breakfast. 


Play Fair. 
Rebecca Deming Moore 


HE children were playing the 
game Jean liked best. They 
stood in a ring. Paul was‘in the 
middle holding a ball. They 

moved around him singing: 

Around, around, around we go 

And now we stop for Paul to throw. 

Paul was facing Ruth when ‘the chil- 
dren stopped, so he must toss the ball to 
her. If Ruth missed, Paul could have 
another turn. If she caught the ball, she 
would toss it to Paul. If he missed her 
ball, she could take Paul’s place. 

Ruth caught the ball and so did Paul. 
He kept his place for some time. Then 
one child after another went into the 
middle, but Jean did not get a chance. 

How she wished she could! It was 
such fun to hear the children sing: 

And now we stop for Jean to throw. 

One boy tossed the ball high into the 
air. It fell far outside the ring. 

“No fair,” cried all the children. 

At last the ball came to Jean. If she 
sent the ball just a little crooked, per- 
haps Betty, who was in the middle, would 
miss. Jean knew this would not be fair. 
She tossed the ball back as carefully as 
she could, and Betty caught it. 

Jean did not have a chance to be in the 
middle that day, but she was happy be- 
cause she had played fair. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


RALPH AVERY 
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These drawings offer suggestions for the teacher to use in making the classroom attractive. Goldenrod suits a fall calendar. A 
story for the “Play Fair” drawing is on page 30. The farmland border is excellent to use when you are developing a farm unit, and 
the lower border is especially intended for Constitution Day, September 17. 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, Rupp ScHooL, Pixe County, Missouri 








Fill in the blanks. 


. There are __... 
. There are 


. My name is 

. Lam __.... years old. 
. goto — 

. Lam in the 


School. 


. My teacher’s name is 
. There are 


boys in my grade. 
girls in my grade. 
children in my grade. 





Write Yes or No after each question. 


1. 


Are there more than ten children in your 
grade? 


. Are there more boys than girls in your 


grade? 


. Are there more girls than boys in your 


school? 


. Do you walk to school? 
. Do you live more than one mile from 


school? 


Draw and color the answers to the following 


riddles 


. You can throw me. 


You can roll me. 
You can bounce me. 


Iam red. 


. Lam on the playground. 


You climb my ladder to my top. 
You slide down me. 


. [am on a high pole. 


I wave over your schoolhouse. 
I am red, white, and blue. 


. Iam long and slender. 


You like to write on paper with me. 
You like to draw pictures with me. 


. [have many pages. 


I have pretty pictures. 
I have a cover. 
You like to read from me. 











Underline the right answer. 


l. 


At school we learn 


to fly to read to walk 


. At noon we 


eat lunch 


go to bed 


study our lessons 


. Weswing 


in the house in swings 
in the trees 


. We never run 


in the house 
on the playground 


when we play 


. We write 


out of doors with a pencil 


in our books 





Number your paper from 1 to 9. From the 
list of words below, select the answer to each 
sentence and write the answer opposite the num- 
ber of the sentence. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Iam a game. 

Iam a story. 

I am something to eat. 

I am something to play with. 

I am a flower. 

I am something to read. 

I tell time. 

I am school furniture. 

I am something to write with. 
lunch desk hide and seek 
book ball “The Three Bears” 
chalk clock goldenrod 
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PLAY OUTDOORS EVERY DAY 
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first white man to come up the Hudson? What shows that this is a later scene? 


drawing Class, it may suggest a new way for pupils to picture the boats they have 
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COURTESY. RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC... NEW YORK 


“HARVEST TIME’—°Hans Olde 


HIS picture offers illustrative material for a farm unit. Dis- crop do you think the farmer is bringing home? What wilf 
cussion may be developed about such points as the follow- do with it? Do you think that these people live in the Unitea 
ing. How many people can you see in the picture? What is States? (Call attention to the house, and the mother’s cos- 
the father doing? What is the mother doing? What kind of tume.) Of what use are the animals on this farm? 
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PHOTO FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


“DRAFTING THE Const 


Ts magnificent sculptured panel is one of those decorating 
the Nebraska State Capitol. With two others it depicts 
episodes in the development of Anglo-Saxon freedom. You may 
like to use it in connection with Constitution Day, September 
17; and it is well worth saving for further use in American his- 
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INSIITUTION’’ —Lee Lawrie 


ating’ = tory classes. As a supplementary activity, pupils might see how 

picts many of the men they can identify. Lee Lawrie is well known 
may for his architectural reliefs and statues. Sculpture by him adorns 
ber the Bok “Singing Tower” in Florida, and he was consultant in 
his- architecture for A Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


EUGENE FIELD 


| WAS fifty-odd years ago that the Chicago Daily News en- a poet of childhood. His pirthday, September 2, is a red-letter 
gaged a young journalist by the name of Eugene Field to day for the school calendar, and no child’s life seems quite com- 
write for its pages. His column, “Sharps and Flats,” soon be- plete without a knowledge of “The Sugar-Plum Tree” and 
came widely known. Nowadays, we remember Field chiefly as “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
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FrRoM TREE TO TIRE. 





KEYSTONE VIEW co. WILLIAM THOMPSON EWING GALLOWAY 


The Newly Tapped Latex Is Poured Tapping Rubber Trees, A Close-Up of a Rubber Tree, with 
into Cans for Transport on a Plantation in Samoa Latex Flowing into a Cup 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Crude Rubber in a Drying Loft 
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Coagulating the Rubber Latex 
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Crude Rubber on Its Way to the Docks in Penang Making Tires in the United States 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


SUMMARY of this section is given below, 
together with other current material for 
the middle and upper grades. 


OK 


Arithmetic and Spelling— 

An arithmetic test occurs on page 45, a 
play on page 50, and a brief article on page 
53. See page 54 for an item on spelling. 


KK 


Art and Handcraft— 
Art materials are to be found in the cover, 
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A Group Stupy OF TREES 


JOE YOUNG WEST 


PROFESSOR OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, East RapForpD, VIRGINIA 


N TEACHING a unit on trees, we 
often ask each child to select a na- 
tive tree that is common in the lo- 
cality and one to which he has access 


tervals through the entire school year. 
Other topics in elementary science 
were to be studied between these 
intervals. 


picture study, and Plates I-VI. Art and hand- 
craft suggestions include the blackboard deco- 
rations; the window decoration, page 54; 
making a key tag and making border designs, 
on page 44. Correlating material is given in 
two articles on page 46. 


D. With the aid of the teacher a rep- 
resentative list of trees in the commu- 
nity was made, since the children could 
not identify most of the trees. Some of 
the more common ones were: white 
oak, red oak, sugar maple, Norway 
maple, red maple, silver maple, black 
walnut, black ash, white ash, buckeye, 
white pine, red pine, yellow poplar, 


for a considerable period of time. If 
classes are large, several pupils will prob- 
ably choose the same tree. As the unit 
progresses, we ask the child to observe 
certain important things about the tree, 
sedi such as kind of bloom, date of blooming, 
Health, Safety, and Recreation— kind of fruit and seed, kind of soil it pre- 
PF nge hynny llama rage ae fers, kind and shape of leaves, leaf ar- 
recreation is the ball game described on page rangement, color of leaves in autumn, 
55. See page 63 for autumn games for the character of bark, shape of tree, and kind dogwood, redbud, Norway spruce, sas- 
playground. A health exercise on page 24 is of lumber and its uses. An account of safras, catalpa, hawthorn, pecan, and 
Ge gue 95. such a unit follows. willow. 


of interest, likewise “Ideas for School Parties,” 
eee I. Development. The question of what trees to study 


Language, Literature, and Reading— 

Language correlations are suggested in the 
Picture Section, and a brief item on page 55. 
There are also a language test, page 48, and 
a suggestion for improving English, page 53. 
Plate VII and a short article on page 46 deal 
with literature. For reading, see a story, page 
43, and a suggestion, page 54. 


OOK 


Nature Study— 

Nature study articles include the unit on 
this page and two brief items on page 53. A 
nature song and seasonal verses are to be found 
on page 51. Some art work on page 44 and 
a geography play on page 50 correlate with 
nature study. 


OK 


Program Material— 
On pages 50 and 51 are two plays, a song, 
and various recitations. See also page 24. 


HK 


Social Studies— 

For history there are a test on page 52, a 
brief item on page 53, a story on page 43, 
the calendar, a short correlated article on page 
46, and Plates IV-VI. Dealing with geog- 
raphy are a unit on page 42; a play on page 
50; a short article on page 46; a recitation on 
page 51; brief items on pages 53, 54, and 55; 
Plate II, showing a Hudson River boat; and 
Plate VIII, showing steps in the production of 
rubber, which correlates with the units on 
pages 21 and 42. Mr. Boutwell’s article on 
the State Department on page 49, a test on 
page 52, and an item on page 46 will interest 
civics classes. 


0K 


Test Material and Units of Work— 

A test in arithmetic is given on page 45, 
and one in language on page 48; on page 52 
are tests in civics and history. There are test 
questions based on the story on page 43. A 
unit on trees is given on this page, and one on 
rubber on page 42. 











A. The children are accustomed to 
bringing to school newspaper clip- 
pings, pictures, and other material of 
interest and putting them on the bulle- 
tin board as a means of sharing infor- 
mation with the group. One day an 
unusually interesting article about for- 
estry appeared. This led to many ques- 
tions on the part of the children as to 
what a national forest is; who cares for 
national forests; what a forest ranger 
is; why reforestation camps are being 
organized; how many there are in the 
state; and where the nearest one is lo- 
cated. From the types of questions 
asked, the interest manifested by the 
children, and the economic aspect of 
the topic, it was decided to make a 
study of the trees of our community as 
a basis for understanding larger prob- 
lems of forestry. 


II. Preparation. 


A. A list of available printed material 
was made by the children. 

B. Letters were written to the State 
Forester, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and other sources 
for information upon this subject, as 
our material was very limited. The let- 
ters were read in class, criticized, and 
the best ones mailed. 

C. Preliminary visits were made to va- 
rious wooded areas in the community 
for determining the kinds of trees 
available. Because of the limited time 
for study each day, it was decided to 
devote to the unit brief periods at in- 


arose. This was solved by a pupil who 
suggested that each should select a tree 
of his own. This suggestion seemed 
wise. It placed individual responsi- 
bility upon each member of the group, 
and would increase the range of knowl- 
edge of the group from a few trees to 
a representative number. 

E. Reading periods were used to deter- 
mine what things to study about trees. 
Each child was to select his own mate- 
rial and make an oral report upon what 
he had discovered that would be of 
help. 

F. Discussion periods were held, with 
the teacher staying in the background 
as much as possible and speaking only 
when guidance seemed necessary. It 
was decided that each child should visit 
his tree often, making a report to the 
class of what interesting things he had 
observed, such as changes in appear- 
ance, and soon. Materials were to be 


collected, and sketches and notes made 
(Continued on page 69) | 


O YOUR pupils, whether 

in graded, consolidated, 

or one-room schools, have ac- 

cess to woods, parks, or shaded 

streets? If so, they will enjoy 

this practical unit, with worth- 
while activities for the year. 








I. Objectives. 
A. To arouse the children’s interest in 
the sources of clothing. 
B. To help them gain an idea of the 
interdependence of people. 
C. To help them gain an idea of the 
labor involved in the production of 
clothing and other articles made from 
rubber. 
D. To correlate and motivate reading, 
language, arithmetic, spelling, writing, 
and geography. 
II. Approach. 
A. A picture of the globe with a belt 
around it, and the caption, “A Rubber 
Belt around the Globe,” was placed on 
the bulletin board. The picture re- 
mained on the board several days be- 
fore the children noticed it. Then, one 
rainy day, a child asked, “What does it 
mean by a rubber belt around the 
earth?” This led to a discussion about 
the materials we use for clothing and 
where they come from. The teacher 
asked leading questions, as: 

1. Where do we get silk, wool, cot- 

ton, linen, and rayon? 

2. What do we often wear on rainy 

days? 

3. Of what are raincoats and ga- 

loshes made? 

4. Why do we wear them? 

§. What is rubber? 

6. Where do we get rubber? 


III. Presentation. 


A. We have been talking about differ- 
ent materials used for clothing and 
where they cone from. Now we are 
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going to learn about rubber. Here is a 
very rough-looking ball of rubber. It 
is from such material that raincoats 
and other rubber articles are made. 

The first articles made of rubber 
were unsatisfactory, until Charles 
Goodyear, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, discovered a process 
which he called vulcanization. You 
can read about Goodyear’s work in 
your geography. 

You might like to find out also what 
use is made of old rubber articles. On 
the reading table are references which 
tell about the rubber industry. 


IV. Procedure. 


A. The class was asked to name some 
of the most useful products of our 
everyday life, as iron, clay, and cot- 
ton. Groups were formed, with cap- 
tains. Each chose a product, and listed 
as many articles as possible in which 
the product was used. When the lists 
were read, it was found that the group 
working on rubber had the longest list. 
B. The class then proceeded with its 
work. Questions were formulated, for 
a guide and for future 
use. These were writ- 
ten on the black- 
board. Some of the 
questions follow. 
1. What difference 
is there between 
wild and cultivated 
rubber? 
2. Why is it called 
rubber? 
3. Why can’t we 
grow rubber trees? 
4. Why can’t we 
make rubber from 
other milky juices 
than latex? 
§. What is meant 
by rubber planta- 
tions? 
6. Why is planta- 
tion rubber better 
than wild rubber? 
7. Why are some 
rubber articles soft 
and some hard? 
8. Why are some 
raincoats known as 
macintoshes? 
C. A list of questions 
was also made out by 
the teacher. Some of 


them are given below. The pupils used 
their geographies and the material on 
the reading table to find the answers. 
1. What influence did Charles 
Goodyear have on the rubber in- 
dustry? 
2. Make a list of things we could 
not have had without Goodyear’s 
discovery. How did he make his 
discovery? 
3. Give several reasons why rubber 
is so useful. 
4. Name and describe the best kind 
of rubber tree. 
§. What are the proper climatic and 
soil conditions for a rubber planta- 
tion? 
6. How was the first rubber plan- 
tation started? 
7. Where are most of the rubber 
plantations found? Locate these on 
your map. 
8. How is a worker on a rubber 
plantation better off than one who 
gathers rubber in the jungle? 
9. Does a rubber plantation remind 
you of a sugar camp? How? It is 
somewhat like a dairy. In what 
ways? 
10. Are there any plants growing 
near your home which have milky 
juice in their stems? 


V. Activities. 


A. Checking comprehension of infor- 
mation given. 
B. Writing the story of rubber. 
C. Writing stories telling how rubber 
boots, tennis balls, and automobile tires 
are made. 
D. Collecting and selling used rubber 
tires. The money was used to buy 
books and stamps. 
E. Writing a letter to a local tire com- 
pany for prices on scrap rubber. 
F. Writing letters to fourth-grade 
children in Akron, Ohio, asking how 
automobile tires are made. 
G. Erecting a rubber plantation on 
sand table. 
H. Drawing a large tree and writing 
on the trunk and branches the names 
of articles made of rubber. 
I. Using maps to locate rubber planta- 
‘tions and factories, and tracing route 
of crude rubber from plantation to 
factories. 

(Continued on page 62) 
Eprrortat Note: On Plate VIII of the Picture Sec- 


tion this month will be found other photographs 
dealing with various phases of the rubber industry. 
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ARABELLA’S JOURNEY 








RABELLA and her parents were 
going to visit Grandmother. 
They would ride in a large 
yellow coach, with other peo- 
ple. They lived before the days of trains 
and busses and automobiles. When peo- 
ple traveled overland, they rode in stage- 
coaches. 

The stagecoach had a flat roof, with a 
place for baggage at the top and at the 
back. Arabella watched the driver strap 
her mother’s little trunk covered with 
deerskin at the back of the coach. 

Arabella was eager to start. “Do not 
climb into the coach until the man writes 
our names on the waybill,” said her 
mother. Arabella was curious, and 
looked up at the paper which the man 
held in his hand. On it were the names 
of all the people who were going to ride 
in the stagecoach. 

When she turned around, she saw her 
mother reading something that was 
printed on a card and hung up on the 
wall of the station where they were wait- 
ing. Arabella stretched herself ever so 
tall, but she could not see it. “What does 
it say, Mother?” she asked. “Tell me, 
please.” 

“These are the rules, Arabella,” re- 
plied her mother. “They say that the 
mail bags must be carried inside, so that 
they will not get wet; that all people 
must pay fares; that the driver must be 
polite; that he must sound his horn when 
he approaches a town or when he passes 
other vehicles; and that the rules must be 
placed where passengers can read them.” 

As the people walked out to the coach, 
the driver was placing leather covers over 
the baggage that had been put on. Then 
everyone climbed in, Arabella looked 
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around at the window curtains of linsey 
woolsey and the leather coverings on the 
seats. The coach began to move. 

All the afternoon the coach rumbled 
on through the autumn countryside. At 
last Arabella’s mother looked out of the 
window and said, “The sun is getting low 
in the sky. It will soon be dark.” 

Arabella was getting sleepy. She lay 
down on the blankets which her mother 
had put over their seats, but the road was 
so bumpy that it was hard to go to sleep. 
Then, very suddenly, the coach pitched 
forward and down. The driver called, 
“All passengers out quickly.” Arabella’s 
father lifted her out. Then he began to 
help take down the baggage. 

“What is the matter?” Arabella won- 
dered. The air was chilly. She skipped 
around to keep warm, and watched the 
men work. One of the stout leather 


braces of the coach had broken. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Construct the stagecoach 
and scow, using orange crates. 
Dramatize the story, using way- 
bill, posting rules, changing driv- 
ers and horses, adding escape from 
mail robbers. 

2. List materials used in the 
manufacture of stagecoaches. 

3. Study the source of some of 
the materials, such as leather. 
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When she went near the coach, 
her mother called, “Arabella, child, 
don’t get in the way.” The men were 
working busily. After a while the 

baggage was put back on, the people got 
into the coach, and soon they were on 
their way. The horses were glad of the 
rest. What hills they had climbed! 

It was growing much cooler. A lady 
who sat near pulled the curtains together. 
Arabella’s father tucked warm blankets 
around her and her mother. She had a 
little nap. Then the jogging of the coach 
woke her. The horses were galloping and 
the driver was blowing his horn. “Wake 
up, Arabella, I see a tavern,” said her 
mother. The coach stopped. The tired 
people got out and entered the warm tav- 
ern, Arabella stood close to her father. 
She asked, “Why are all these other peo- 
ple waiting here?” 

“They are looking for letters,” an- 
swered her father, “or else they have 
come to hear what news the driver and 
passengers have to tell.” 

After a warm supper in the big room 
downstairs, the passengers took candles, 
and went up to the chilly bedrooms. 

In the morning, before sunrise, the 
coach was ready for the start. Arabella 
and her parents hurried out of the tavern 
and into the coach. The light of lanterns 
shone in the dark. . The driver and the 
man in charge of the mail sat up on the 
high seat of the coach. The horses 
started off at a gallop. 

The day was full of adventures. Sev- 
eral times the horses were changed. “I 
wonder why?” Arabella asked her father. 

“We must travel fast on account of the 


mail,” he answered. “The horses must be 
(Continued om page 71) 
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gi HIS little wooden novelty is easy 
to make. It requires only cut- 
ting out, sandpapering, and decorat- 
ing. A discarded cigar box or other 
small box of wood about \% inch 
thick might furnish the material. 
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To make the pattern, first draw a 
rectangle three inches wide by two 
inches high. Mark the rectangle i in- 
to inch squares, as shown in the illus- 
tration. (The broken lines simplify 
the drawing.) Draw the elephant in 
the squares, and cut it out. Place the 
pattern on the wood, trace around it, 
and cut out the elephant. 

Smooth the tag by rubbing it with 
medium sandpaper, and then with 
fine sandpaper. It may be finished 
with enamel, water-color paint, cray- 
on, india ink, or colored paper. Any 
of these finishes except the enamel 
should be protected with a final coat 
of white shellac or varnish. 

If the tag is finished with enamel, 
the edges should be slightly rounded. 
If colored paper is used, the edges 
should be kept straight and sharp. 

















Ficure I 





Ficure II 

















Ficure III 
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Ficure VI 





CREATING BORDER DESIGNS 
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Figure VII 





Ficure VIII 








Ficure IX 


PREQUENTLY i in art classes we 
are in need of attractive border 
designs for posters or other draw- 
ings which the pupils may be re- 
quired to make. Interest in the work 
is always enhanced if we can present 
to the class some familiar object and 
lead the pupils to create their own 
design. In this article and the ac- 
companying illustrations we shall 
take for our specific example the 
common jimson weed. 

From a jimson weed having stalk, 
leaves, and seed pods, pluck a pod 
that has burst and hold it up before 
the class. The pupils will discover 
that a side view of the pod gives an 
idea for a design unit, such as Fig- 
ure VI. They may make such bor- 
der designs as Figures I, II, III, and 
IV, and a block design such as Fig- 
ure V. 

If you choose a leaf of the plant, 
the designs may be similar to Fig- 
ures VII and VIII. From the blos- 
som, a block design such as Figure 
IX may be worked out. 

Practically all plants, flowers, 
seed pods, and leaves may be worked 


into many beautiful designs. 
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I. Basic considerations. 
A. It has been determined conclu- 
sively by many studies that arith- 
metic is primarily a business and 
social subject. The mastery of arith- 
metic is one of the major objectives of 
the elementary school. Involved in 
such mastery is detailed attention to 
two types of work: computational 
arithmetic, and informational arith- 
metic. One must understand num- 
ber concepts in order to comprehend 
number situations and interpret them 
in terms of symbols and processes; also, 
one must have the skills necessary to 
use figures and symbols involved. 
B. Addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and fractions constitute 
about 90 per cent of all the arithme- 
tic needs of the average person. 
C. Almost all fractional usage in- 
volves only these fractions: %, %, %, 
%, %, %, and %. 
D. About 85 per cent of all problems 
involve money transactions. The de- 
gree of difficulty indicated is: 
1. For addition. 
a) Examples of one-, two-, and 
three-place numbers, of two, 
three, and four addends for mas- 
tery, with wider limits for infor- 
mational work. 
. For subtraction. 
a) Emphasis upon one-, two-, 
and three-place numbers, with a 
somewhat limited range even for 
informational work. 
3. For multiplication. 
a) Thorough drill on one- and 
two-place multipliers. 
b) Less emphasis upon examples 
having three- and four-place 
multipliers. 
c) Use of multiplicands not ex- 
ceeding three or four places. 
d) No limit as to examples for 
informational work. 
4. For division. 
a) Emphasis on divisors of one, 
two, and three places. 
b) Acquaintance work with 
four-place divisors. 
c) Informational work according 
to needs which arise. 
§. For fractions. 
a) Emphasis upon halves, thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, eighths, 
tenths, and twelfths. 
b) Acquaintance with sixteenths 
and twenty-fourths. 
c) Informational work as dic- 
tated by circumstances. 


to 
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II. Diagnosis. 
A. In the putting over of a program 
in keeping with the foregoing, the 
scientific teacher has learned: 
1. The importance of step-by-step 
procedure within prescribed limits. 
2. That drill is essential to mastery 
of particular skills. 
3. That the value of such drill de- 
pends upon the accuracy with 
which the skills are handled. 
4. That before a difficulty can be 
diagnosed, the process and the pro- 
cedure must be analyzed. 
§. The diagnosis must be specific. 
The teacher must know at just what 
point mastery fails the pupil. 
III. Points tested. 
A. Further studies will have pointed 
the way to accurate diagnosis of 
achievement levels in each of the fun- 
damentals. The tests given herewith 
have been worked out in accordance 
with such studies. Note the following 
points. 
1. It is true of every test that one 
fundamental process is covered. For 
instance, the addition test takes cog- 
nizance of the one hundred addition 
combinations; adding without car- 
rying; carrying in one column; car- 
rying in more than one column; 
zeros, in various places and relation- 
ships; broken columns; and so on, 
including some skills peculiar to 
addition. The other fundamentals 


are similarly treated. 





2. The process is applied to de- 
nominate numbers and fractions. 
3. Variety of form increases the 
power to comprehend. 

4. Checking is essential. 

§. Relationship between words and 

figures, and arithmetical language 

is stressed. 

6. Determining what procedure to 

use, without necessarily using it, 

strengthens judgment. 

IV. Use 

These tests are for use in grades four 
to six inclusive. It is recommended that 
they be given in each of these grades as 
soon after school opens in the fall as is 
expedient, in order to help the teacher 
determine the actual ability of every pu- 
pil in each of the fundamentals, and so 
direct the work as to take care of the 
needs revealed. 

The tests may be given from time to 
time during the session, for further 
checking, using either the same numbers 
or others in this same form. 

The teacher who feels she should not 
put before fourth-grade children exam- 
ples which they cannot be expected to 
solve—as is true of some of the applica- 
tions to fractions, for instance—may 
omit such examples. Other teachers may 
feel that a worthy purpose is served when 
a pupil is called upon to decide for him- 
self what he should know and what he is 
not expected to know. 


Tests IN ADDITION 


1. Add— 
2 17 54 60 38 72 
So SoBe or Aya 


2. 3 plus 4 equals what? 


18+?=21 ?+62=83 
1 qt. 1 pt. + 3 pts=? 
8 in. +9 in.=? 


3. Find the sum— 


a ae ae ae 
Ted. ae ee eb 
poy <2 eee 
6° ee ree 
0 24 378 
si. ban 

7 

9 


4. 286 and 7 more are how many? 
Check the answer. 
5. These numbers are to be added— 


2563 $ 475 
1387 1.25 
4954 0.49 
2065 


(Continued on page 66) 
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The Question Box 


What activities will stimulate 
the pupils’ interest in a study of 
rubber? (See p. 42) 

Are you looking for a quick, 
comprehensive review in arith- 
metic? (See p. 45) 

Can your pupils name the du- 
ties of the United States Depart- 
ment of State? (See p. 49) 

How can common weeds be 
used in art classes? (See p. 44) 

What useful article can be made 
of wood without gluing or the use 
of nails? (See p. 44) 


Where can help be found for 
(See p. 58) 


school art study? 





“Little America” in Miniature 
Mary Sutton Holland 


HE desire to build our Little America 

sand table came at a time when 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd was re- 
claiming his Antarctic city from its 
blanket of the accumulated snows of five 
years, At once the pupils began to as- 
semble the information needed, such as 
location, general layout of buildings, 
materials used in construction, and all 
details considered necessary. 

When reports had been given and all 
available pictures assembled, it was defi- 
nitely decided what features of the 
Antarctic city would be reproduced on 
the sand table. Committees were at once 
appointed to be responsible for the va- 
rious features included. One group was 
to lay out the land surface; another, to 
build the houses needed; a third, to make 
the radio towers; still another, to plan for 
the ships and airplanes. Other com- 
mittees worked out details such as tun- 
nels, animals to be used, and so on, 

For snow, it was decided to use a basal 
layer of sand, topped with a thick layer 
of flour. One pupil discovered that cot- 
ton could easily be shaped into the desired 
hills, ridges, and land irregularities. This, 
when. thickly covered with flour and 
sprinkled with artificial snow, looked 
very real. 

In one corner of the table, which 
measures about four by six feet, a flat 
pan one inch deep was placed for Ross 
Sea. The base for the ice shelf was cut 
from tin, placed diagonally across one 
corner of the pan and covered with melt- 
ed paraffin. To make a rough surface 
the paraffin was allowed to partially 
harden before pouring. Paraffin was also 
molded roughly about the edges, and 
icicles of paraffin added. Icebergs, too, 
were molded from paraffin. It was dis- 
covered that painting the bottom of the 
pan blue gave a very good effect. 
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The two ship models, the “Jacob Rup- 
pert” and the “Bear of Oakland,” were 
faithful reproductions. By this time 
the house committee had finished build- 
ing and painting the administration 
building, bunk house, mess hall, gym- 
nasium, supply house, seal cache, and 
other buildings. The houses were easily 
constructed of heavy cardboard joined 
at the edges with gummed tape, cello- 
phane being used for windowpanes. 

From a toy building set, three metal 
radio towers were built. No paint was 
needed for them. The airplane hangar 
at Little America is made of snow blocks, 
with tarpaulin covering. Cube sugar 
was found to be a good substitute for 
the snow blocks. 

Tunnels made of curved paper strips 
sprinkled with flour were placed for both 
men and dogs. Airplanes carved from 


balsa and equipped with skis were next 


added. Genuine ingenuity was shown by 
the boys in the construction of the snow- 
mobile with skis and tractor wheels. 

A pupil discovered that penguins 
could be made of prunes, marshmallows, 
and raisins, while seals were molded from 
a mixture of soaked paper pulp and 
flour. Sleds carved from wood were 
hitched to teams of tiny toy dogs, with 
heavy black cord for harnesses. 

Over the entire scene artificial snow 
was generously sprinkled. 

EpitortaL Note; A photograph of this sand table is 
shown on page 16 of this issue. Also of interest is 


an article by the same author in the June 1934 issue 
of THe INSTRUCTOR, page 30. 


Our Literary Scrapbook 
Elizabeth Sturges 


eLLow teachers, do your pupils 
remember the stories and poems that 
they have studied during the year? If 
they were to take a test on the work in 
the spring, could they pass it creditably, 
or would they embarrass you by saying 
that the Barefoot Boy was an Indian, and 
that Penrod was one of Hiawatha’s 
friends? 

Such was my class experience, and I 
could not understand the reason, be- 
cause we always thoroughly enjoyed the 
stories or poems while reading them, and 
we spent considerable time discussing 
them. Since we could not keep on re- 
viewing, a remedial method had to be 
devised. 

Now, after we read a story or a poem, 
each child is asked to tell the part that 
appeals to him most. Then he makes an 
illustration. We put the pictures on the 


, ¥ 





bulletin board for a few days, where 
they seem to fascinate the class. Later, 
we select the best ones and paste them in 
Our Literary Scrapbook, which we prize 
more and more as we add to it through 
the year. I am sure my pupils can 
never forget James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s,” after draw- 
ing those two country lads going across 
the pasture, or Joyce Kilmer’s “The 
House with Nobody in It,” after seeing 
those illustrations of the dilapidated old 
house on the road to Suffern along the 
Erie track. In some way our own illus- 
trations make the characters and in- 
cidents real to us, and now even the 
slower pupils have no difficulty in re- 
membering them. 


Honor Rolls 
Charles Packebush 
‘os year our school has adopted a 


plan of having two honor rolls in- 
stead of one as heretofore—a citizenship 
honor roll and a scholarship honor roll. 
There are good reasons for this change. 
Previously our honor roll was based only 
on scholarship and perfect attendance. 
An honor roll which has scholarship as 
one of its elements will appeal mainly to 
pupils who are capable of making supe- 
rior grades in their school subjects, and 
not even to all of these. Since at best 
only about one third of the pupils make 
superior grades, it naturally follows that 
about two thirds of all pupils will not 
have their names placed on such an 
honor roll. 

If the making of good citizens is the 
primary function of the schools, and 
this is to-day universally admitted to be 
true, more stress should be placed on the 
importance of good citizenship. One 
way to do this is to have a citizenship 
honor roll. It is possible for any pupil . 
to have his name placed on such an 
honor roll. Some pupils will be able to ; 
have their names appear on both the 
scholarship and citizenship honor rolls. 

The requirements for our honor rolls 
are as follows. In order to have his 
name placed on the citizenship honor 
roll, a pupil must make a grade in 
citizenship not lower than “B,” and 
must have been neither absent nor tardy 
during a six weeks’ period. In order to — 
have his name placed on the scholarship © 
honor roll, a pupil must make a scholar- © 
ship grade in every subject not lower — 
than “B,” and must have been neither 
absent nor tardy for six weeks. 
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Of INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 








to September 2—The U.S. Treasury organized, 1789. 

- September 3—Treaty of Paris signed, ending the Revolutionary War, 1783. 

ad Labor Day, 1934. 

~ September 4—Marcus Whitman born, 1802. 

at September 6—Marquis de Lafayette born, 1757. 

ot Jane Addams, founder of Hull House in Chicago, born, 1860. 

an September 14—“The Star Spangled Banner” was written by Francis Scott Key, 
1814, 

he The first steamboat, the “Clermont,” started regular trips on 

nd the Hudson between New York and Albany, 1807. 

* September 17—Washington’s “Farewell Address,” 1796. 

= Constitution Day, 1934. 

7 September 22—Lincoln read his Emancipation Proclamation, 1862, 

pil September 24—John Marshall, ablest chief justice of the United States, born, 

an 1755. 


September 28—Frances E, Willard, temperance reformer, born, 1839. 
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A Dtacnostic TEST IN LANGUAGE 











HE material in this test has 
been secured from a number 
of modern textbooks in Eng- 
lish. It was especially de- 

signed for the elementary school of six 
grades, but may also be used profitably 
for the seventh and eighth grades. The 
teacher should read the entire test be- 
fore presenting it to the pupils, and 
should go into as much detail in the ex- 
planation as seems desirable. All or any 
part of the test may be given at one sit- 
ting. Allow ample time for each child 
to finish. Compute each score by sub- 
tracting the number of incorrect an- 
swers from the number of correct 
answers. 


I. SENTENCES 


Place a cross after each word group that 
is a sentence. Do not mark the groups 
that are not sentences. 

Let us go home. 

Slowly rising moon. 

The boy ate the cracker, 
Halfway to school. 

The house was empty. 

My cousin in Cuba. 

Run for the doctor! 

The round yellow moon appeared. 
Take it or leave it. 

10. Tried to fly over the South Pole. 
11. When everything was quiet. 

12. After the play ended. 

13. I thought it best to keep quiet. 
14. Which lad won the reward? 

15. The tree with spreading branches. 
16. I am with him. 

17. Looking for his hat. 

18. What have you seen? 

19. While the children walked slowly. 
20. What noise they made! 


PC PNAYaAYNE 


II. CAPITALIZATION 


Put a cross after each sentence in which 
the capital is correctly placed. 
1. a he was late this morning. 
6 He was late this morning. 
2. a Tom went to camp last july. 
b Tom went to camp last July. 
3. @ I am an American. 
b I am an american. 
4. a Chicago is on lake Michigan. 
b Chicago is on Lake Michigan. 
5. a Do you read the Bible? 
b Do you read the bible? 
6. a4 Do you go to church on Sunday? 
b Do you go to church on sunday? 
7. a School opens after Labor Day. 
5 School opens after labor day. 
8. a Do you like to study English? 
b Do you like to study english?’ 





11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 





§ 


Oo. W. RENFROW 


PrincipaL, WHITTIER SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








. a Grand avenue is a wide street. 


b Grand Avenue is a wide street. 


. @ He was a great General. 


b He was a great general. 

a “How I love to skate!” said Tom. 

b “How I love toskate!” Said Tom. 

a I am reading an interesting book. 

b Iam reading an interesting Book. 

a “A watched kettle,” it is said, 
“Never boils.” 

b “A watched kettle,” it is said, 
“never boils.” 

a Is lieutenant’ Jackson on duty? 

b Is Lieutenant Jackson on duty? 

a Children, you are very little, 
And your bones are very brittle. 

b Children, you are very little, 
and your bones are very brittle. 


Ill. PUNCTUATION 


Put a cross after each sentence which is 
correctly punctuated. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


a He is playing in the yard. 
b He is playing in the yard 
a Did you call Dr Howard? 
b Did you call Dr. Howard? 
a Yes I agree with you. 

b Yes, I agree with you. 

a Come here, children. 

b Come, here children. 


5. a She said “Where do you live?” 


b She said, “Where do you live?” 


. a When I shot George, jumped. 


b When I shot, George jumped. 
a How many 6’s are there in 24? 
b How many 6s are there in 24? 


. @ He went to Portland, Oregon. 


b He went to Portland Oregon. 


. a “Did he come?”, she asked. 


b “Did he come?” she ‘asked. 
a We study hard in school. 
b We study hard, in school. 
a Is that your book? 

6 Is that you’re book? 


12. a Don’t cross the bridge. 
b Do’nt cross the bridge. 


13. a The childrens’ coats were gone, 
b The children’s coats were gone, 
14. a William please come here. 


b William, please come here. 
ITV. Vers Forms 


Put a cross after the word or phrase that 
makes the sentence correct. 


1. The birds 


a eaten the berries. 
b ate the berries. 


2. The man 


@ gave me an apple. 
b give me an apple. 


3. The boys 


@ are running. 
b is running. 


4. The man 


a drunk from the stream. 
b drank from the stream. 


§. The boy had his picture 


a took. 


b taken. 


6. The child has 


a gone home. 
b went home. 


7. The boy was 


a threw off a horse. 
b thrown off a horse. 


8. The meeting 


a begun at three o'clock. 
b began at three o’clock. 


9. I am going to 


a sit in this chair. 
b set in this chair. 


10. Have you been 


a chose yet? 
b chosen yet? 


11. John and Mary 


a walks to school. 
b walk to school. 


12. The tree has 


a grown tall. 
b grew tall. 


VY. MiscELLANEOUS 


Mark the correct word or phrase. 


1. Two little 
a mouses ate the cheese. 
b mice ate the cheese. 


2. The farmer raised ten acres 


a of potatoes. 
b of potatos. 
3. There were forty 
a men belonging to the club. 
b mans belonging to the club. 


4. A whole may be divided 


a into two halves. 
b into two~halfs. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 

OME of the great departments WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL _ Making of treaties and the conduct 
of our Federal Government are ie lla of foreign affairs are placed by the 
gone, like some movies. Their names US. Orricz or Epucation Constitution in the hands of the Presi- 
gone, give but little hint of their con- dent. The President calls on his Secre- 
tents. The War Department really mean just that. The telegraph rooms in tary of State to perform these duties in 
should be called the Army Department. the Department of State’ never close. his name. When Jefferson became the 
The Department of the Interior might Messages come in from our ambassa- first Secretary of State in 1789, his staff 
better be known as the Department of dors, ministers, and consular representa- _ consisted of five clerks. With the growth 
that Conservation, while the Labor Depart- tives throughout the entire world, day - of the nation in size, population, and con- 











ment could more accurately be described 
as the Department of Social Welfare. 
Chief Justice Hughes of the Supreme 
Court once said of the Department of 
State, “It should be remembered that 
the Department which deals with our 
foreign relations is the Department of 
Peace.” 

What did Mr. Hughes mean when he 
called the Department of State our De- 
partment of Peace? He had in mind that 
wars between nations arise from unsettled 
arguments. “Incidents” can create ill 
feeling between peoples. Some Ameri- 
cans may be thrown into jail in a foreign 
country because they are impolite to a 
policeman; or the United States tries to 
collect war debts which other nations 
feel they cannot pay; or a Coast Guard 
vessel captures a suspected smuggler fly- 
ing the flag of a foreign nation. Incidents 
like these occur constantly. In a world 
of sixty-five nations, each very proud and 
very jealous of its rights, controversies 
are like lighted matches tossed into excel- 
sior. Unless they are immediately extin- 
guished, they may start a devastating 
conflagration. It is the task of the De- 


partment of State to be our internation- 
al “fireman,” always on the alert to 
“extinguish” or prevent controversies 
which involve the United States. 

The State Department is working 
twenty-four hours a day for peace; and 
when I say twenty-four hours a day I 





| THe AMERICAN ConsovaTE, Bewize, B.H., arrer A HURRICANE 


and night. Code experts are constantly on 
duty to decode the messages. ‘The De- 
partment of State is always on the alert. 

The Secretary of 
State has his office across 
the street from the 
White House. If you 
have not been in Wash- 
ington, I suggest that 
you imagine yourself 
standing near the pranc- 
ing bronze horse bearing 
the gallant bronze fig- 
ure of Andrew Jackson. 
Imagine also that you 
are facing south, look- 
ing at the familiar col- 
umns of the White 
House entrance. To the 
left of the White House 
you see the Treasury 
with splendid columns 
marching along its sides. 
To the right of the White House you see 
a building that makes architects groan. 
This curious pile of granite, which looks 
like something constructed in an old- 
fashioned kindergarten, is the State, War, 
and Navy Building. It takes this name 
because the secretaries of State and War 
(and once upon a time, the Navy) have 
offices under its roof. 

To many Americans the Department 
of State means somebody in a high silk 
hat carrying a cane. The average citi- 
zen’s only direct contact 
with this Government 
agency comes when he is 
forced to ransack the 
house for his birth cer- 
tificate in order to ob- 
tain a passport. Yet 
this Department per- 
forms a great service. 
The importance of our 
governmental agencies 
can often be measured 
by the dates at which 
they were established. 
The Department of 
State was the very first 
of the executive depart- 
ments to be established. 


KEYSTONE View Co. 
THe State, War, anv Navy Buitpinc, WasHincton, D.C. 


tacts with foreign countries, has come a 
growth in the Department of State. 
When Mr. Cordell Hull entered the posi- 





tion made famous by Jefferson, he found 
his staff to consist of 800 clerks in Wash- 
ington and 3,000 abroad. Secretary Hull 
directs 56 diplomatic missions (ambassa- 
dors, ministers, and their staffs) in for- 
eign countries and 311 consular offices. 

It would be a mistake to think of the 
State Department as solely concerned 
with our relations to foreign countries. 
The Secretary must announce the laws 
and resolutions of Congress, and be the 
caretaker of the laws, records, and the 
Great Seal of the United States. The 
Stars and Stripes is the emblem of our 
country, but the Great Seal, with its 
eagle grasping an olive branch and ar- 
rows, is the final stamp of authority. It is 
in his capacity as keeper of the state pa- 
pers that Secretary Hull announces the 
ratification of amendments. How he 
does this may be seen in a recent publica- 
tion, “Ratification of the Twenty-first 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Our relations with foreign countries 
are handled abroad by ambassadors, min- 
isters, and consuls. Ambassadors are heads 
of diplomatic missions to countries whose 


relations to the United States we consider 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The Integers Entertain 
Ella K. Jelliffe 


AN ArITHMETIC PLAYLeT FoR Mipp_e GRraDeEs 
CHARACTERS 


MR. AND MRS. INTEGER. 

THE NINE picts (children of mr. and 
MRS. INTEGER). 

NAUGHTS (eight of them). 

GRANDMA MIXED NUMBER. 

UNCLE INTEREST. 

EDITH AND EDWIN EQUATION. 

MR. BUSINESS FORMS. 

SUSAN SQUARE ROOT. 

RAPID ADDITION. 

AN UNINVITED GUEST, 12/18. 

COMMON FRACTIONS, 2 AND 4. 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS, .5 AND .25. 

ROMAN NUMBERS, I AND V. 


CosTUMES 


Use simple costumes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Integer, Grandma Mixed Number, Uncle 
Interest, and Mr. Business Forms should, 
of course, be dressed as adults. In addi- 
tion, Grandma Mixed Number wears in 
her hair a pasteboard bow with 24 
printed on one side and % on the other. 
Each character wears large placard with 
name, sign, or number printed conspic- 
uously on it. The placard of Uninvited 
Guest, who may wear a fancy cap, has 
'%s on one side and % on the other. 


ScENE I 


(Integers’ home. The walls are hung 
with numbers, framed, in place of pic- 
tures. The Digits are studying multi- 
plication tables aloud, counting alond, 
cutting out numbers, and so on.) 

MRS, INTEGER—Father, I think the 
Digits should have a party. 

MR, INTEGER—Oh, I don’t know, 
Mother. They make enough noise as it 


: please! 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





is, it seems to me, without inviting any 
of their friends. 

MRS. INTEGER—We'll have just the rel- 
atives. There will be Grandma Mixed 
Number, and the cousins, Common and 
Decimal Fractions. We'll not ask the 
Denominate Numbers. 

MR. INTEGER—Well, just as you say. 

MRS. INTEGER—Children, come here, 
What do you say to a party of 
all the relatives? 

NINE—That will be lovely! But please 
don’t ask the Percentage family. 

MRS. INTEGER—Why, Nine, I’m sur- 
prised at you! You shouldn’t speak -so. 

NINE—I can’t help it, Mother. They 
call themselves by such fancy names— 
Profit, Commission, Brokerage, Tax, 
Duty, and Premium, when they’re only 
plain Percentage, after all. And they’re 
all the time talking about how much 


their things cost and how much they 


made or lost in this or that transaction. 

MRS. INTEGER—Well, we can leave 
them out, but we must ask your cousins, 
Common and Decimal Fractions. 

stx—Let’s make a list, Mother. We 
can’t have all the Common and Decimal 
Fractions. There are too many. Let’s 
ask 4 and 4; they’re easy to get along 
with. We'll ask .5 and .25 too. 

MRS. INTEGER—We must have a few 
of the older ones, Grandma Mixed Num- 
ber and Uncle Interest. 

FIvE—Oh, yes! Grandma is jolly. She 


laughs when I tell her I can change her 


into a fraction. She always says, “Now 


just let me see you do it!” 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Some Costume SuccEsTIONs For SCENE II—Tue Party 
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RESENTED on these two 
pages are two plays hav- 

ing subject-matter content, 
verse, and a seasonal song. 
The play, “The Integers En- 
tertain,” with costume sugges- 





Robert’s Circus 
Ernestine and Florence Horvath 


A GrocraPHy EXxercisE FOR MippLE GRADES 


CHARACTERS—Robert, and six chil- 
dren representing the continents of Asia, 
Africa, South America, Europe, Austral- 
ia, and North America, respectively. 

CostumMEs—Robert wears school 
clothes. The children taking the part of 
the continents each carry a large cut-out 
map of their particular continent, with 
the name clearly printed on it. 

ScENE—An outdoor spot. Use plants 
and branches to give the effect. Robert 
is resting upon a grassy green, gazing up- 
ward, as if at the sky. 


ROBERT—Those clouds up in the sky 
look like animals! I can see an elephant 
and a giraffe! (Continues to gaze up- 
ward.) 

(Enter Continents.) 

CONTINENTS (in a chorus) —We rep- 
resent the six continents. 

ROBERT—Oh! (Hastens to feet.) 

asta—I am Asia. Look for animals in 
my land, Robert, not in the sky! 

AFRICA—I am Africa. I am famous 
for my animals. 

SOUTH AMERICA—South America is 
my name. I, too, have animals all my 
own. 

EUROPE—Europe now speaks. I have 
not so very many animals. 

AUSTRALIA—I am Australia. Do you 
know that kangaroos are found only in 
Australia? 

NORTH AMERICA—I am North Amer- 
ica. Do you know the animals of your 
own continent? 

ROBERT (who has been listening with 
interest)—I don’t know what to say. 

AUSTRALIA—Then permit us. Pretend 
that the world is a great circus, and that 
each continent is a different ring. 

ASIA (stepping forward)—Here, in 
India (pointing to India on map), are 
elephants. There are tigers and lions, too. 
Shaggy camels are found in Mongolia. 
(Points to Mongolia on map.) 

(Continued on page 66) 
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=. a _____e_________ Some others in their cradles rock 
Upon the trees so high, 


SUGGESTIONS F OR SEPTEMBER he teltinee ae 44 the gn, 


The burs are fairy airships 
Which flower pilots guide; 





tions illustrated, may be for Strange Airships They seek new hangars for their planes 
classroom or public presenta- Myrtle Barber Carpenter In places far and wide. 

tion. “Robert's Circus” is a The seeds are spreading their gauzy wings Of all the man-made ships we see, 
classroom play. Program ma- As light as feather down, Though wonderful, ’tis true, 

terial for primary grades ap- And floating off upon the wind Not one is half so marvelous, 

pears on pages 24 and 25. That blows throughout the town. Wee seed airships, as you. 





Geography GOLDEN SEPTEMBER 


Laura Schneider Worps anv Music By BESS STOUT LAMBERT 
I met a sailor at the wharf— 
He told me things I never knew 
- About the seas, and people of 














. The countries he has journeyed to: 
- The Japanese have yellow skins, - fan, h We 
And hair that hangs as straight as twine; Gold - = Sep _ ber, how pleas - ant your ours, 
ol They laugh and play like you and me; Now is the time when the har - vest 1S through, The 
of Their eyes are dark like mine. 
it If I could travel on a ship : ; 
h To see lands far away, 
I'd know as much geography 
ts As sailors do, some day. 
rt 


)- Thimbleweed 


Elaine V. Emans 


y Now I never, never pick a thimbleweed, 
it For fairies that sew must certainly need , 
)- The smallest thimbles from every plant. like your soft haze and your sweet au-tumn  flow’rs; 


Suppose a mother fairy, or a kind old aunt, 

Had to make a bonnet, very soft and wee, 

)- And couldn’t find a thimble just because 
of me! 


birds may be gone, but _ the skies are _ still blue, 






in Autumn Wealth 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Golden leaves aflutter, 
Floating down from trees, 
Golden sunshine tangled 
With each passing breeze, 
ne Golden glow in gardens, 
Goldenrod in fields; 
What a wealth of beauty 






Gold-en Sep-tem-ber, you make us quite gay, We 
Gold-en Sep-tem-ber, please, please won’t’ you. stay? But 














» Autumn always yields! : 
x Sport 
if Winifred Catherine Marshall 

Sport always walks to school with me; 
th Sport is my dog; we’re pals, you see. 

He likes to race along and play, 
d And he’s such company all the way; 
at _ when we reach the schoolhouse lane, 

say, “Good-by. Run home to Jane.” , . . , 

in Sometimes I pc him bits of ae cher -ish the ff meet ns Es tenet: - 
re When he holds out his paw to shake. Gold-en Sep - tem - ber — just has - tens a + way. 
0. When I come home from school at night, 
a. Sport runs and barks with all his might, . : 





And wags his tail to show his joy; 
A dog’s a good pal for a boy. 
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Civics 
Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


ForMERLY; INstrucTOR, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot, UNiversiry OF Missouri 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F after it. 

1. The judicial department interprets 
the law and settles disputes that arise 
concerning it. 

2. People who are born in this country 
are called aliens. 

3. The recorder of deeds is always the 
secretary of the county court. 

4. In some states a city with more than 
100,000 population may frame its own 
charter. 

5. A bill cannot become a law unless 
the president signs it. 

6. The government takes a complete 
census every ten years. 

7. The legislature of the United States 
is called Congress. . 

8. Every state has a constitution. 

9. The cost of government is borne by 
individuals through taxation. 

10. In case of impeachment the presi- 
dent or vice-president is tried by the Su- 
preme Court. 

11. Senators are chosen for a term of 
six years. 

12. The expenses of the national gov- 
ernment are constantly being decreased. 

13. Excises and import taxes are always 
higher at the eastern ports than at the 
western ports. 

14. Any member of either house of 
Congress may prepare and introduce bills. 

15. Most of the important government 
officials are appointed for four years. 

16. The vice-president holds a position 
of great influence. 

17. The president may pardon anyone 
who has committed an offense against the 
United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

18. A juror receives a small fee for each 
day he serves. 

19. A president may call an extra session 
of Congress whenever he thinks it nec- 
essary. 

20. Post offices are graded into classes 
according to their receipts. 

21. Consuls are stationed at every im- 
portant commercial city in foreign coun- 
tries. 

22. Most of the immigrants to this 
country enter through Ellis Island at the 
port of New York. 

23. A president of a different party 
from his predecessor selects for himself 
an entirely new cabiact. ; 





am 


24. The United States is divided into 
twelve Federal Reserve districts, in each 
of which is one Federal Reserve bank. 

25. Both specific and ad valorem duties 
are sometimes placed upon an article. 

26. The “lame duck” session of Con- 
gress is still in use. 

27. A legislative act which inflicts pun- 
ishment without a trial by jury is called 
an ex post facto law. 

28. The amount of money which a 
congressman may spend to gain his elec- 
tion is limited by Congress. 

29. The legislative body of a state is 
always called the Legislature. 

30. Every state has a governor as its 
chief executive. 

31. The Court of Customs Appeal deals 
only with tariff cases. 

32. The legislative body in each state 
is composed of two houses. 

33. The petit jury decides whether the 
evidence against a person accused of 
crime is sufficient to call for a trial. 

34. Larceny is another word for theft. 

35. The state comptroller has charge of 
the finances of the state. 

36. Congress must meet only once in 
two years. 

37. The chairman of a jury is called the 
foreman. 

38. Money raised by taxation is called 
revenue. 


II. Cross out all wrong answers. There 
is one right answer for each statement. 
1. A customs tax levied without re- 
gard to the value of the article is a: 
a. protective tariff 
b. specific tax 
c. ad valorem tax 
2. A customs tax which is a certain 
part of the value of an imported article 
is a: 
a. protective tariff 
b. specific tax 
c. ad valorem tax 
(Continued on page 64) 


United States History 


Eleanor Wharton 


TEACHER, FourTH GraDE, Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
BeecH Bottom, WEST VIRGINIA 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F after it. 
1. Columbus was the first white man 
to come to America. 
2. Columbus was hunting for a new 
world. 
3. Columbus sailed east. 
4. Spain gave Columbus ships for his 
voyage. 
§. Columbus thought that he had 
found the East Indies. 
6. Columbus made five voyages. 
7. Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 
8. Cortez conquered Mexico. 
9. The Spaniards were the first to set- 
tle in the New World. 
10. Pizarro found a rich city in North 
America. 
11. De Soto was a Frenchman. 
12. De Soto discovered the Hudson. 
13. The Mississippi is the largest river 
in the United States. 
14. Magellan proved that the world is 
round. 
15. John Cabot explored the mainland 
of North America. 
16. Sir Francis Drake discovered South 
America. 
17. The first Englishman to sail around 
the world was John Cabot. 
18. The Spanish Armada crushed Eng- 
land. 
19. Sir Walter Raleigh planted the first 
English settlement in America. 
20. The first Frenchman to explore in 
the United States was Champlain. 
21. Champlain was friendly with all the 
Indians. 
22. Joliet and Marquette explored the 
Mississippi River. 
23. Henry Hudson explored for the 
Dutch. 
24. Henry Hudson founded the colony 
of New Amsterdam. 
25. New Amsterdam became the city 
of New York. 
26. The first permanent English settle- 
ment in America was at Jamestown. 
27. John Smith caused the Jamestown 
colony to fail. 
28. Lord Baltimore founded the first 
Catholic colony in America. 
29. Negro slaves were first brought to 
New York. 
30. Many of the Virginia planters be 
came exceedingly wealthy. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Exports and Imports 


Irene Primeau 


ace aphegane in geography may be 
made to understand thoroughly the 
meaning of the commercial words, “ex- 
ports” and “imports,” in the following 
interesting, concrete manner. 

Make a ship from a child’s four- 
wheeled cart by covering its sides with 
cardboard shaped to resemble a boat. Ask 
the pupils to bring products (or empty 
cartons and packages representing them) 
such as tea, silk, and rice, from China; 
and cotton, fruit, and small manufac- 
tured articles, from the United States. 

Have sections of the room marked off 
to represent these two countries—China 
in the east, the United States in the west, 
with the middle of the room representing 
the ocean. Pretend that the ship is about 
to leave a port in China. Each pupil who 
has brought a product from that country 
loads it on the ship, saying, “China ex- 
ports rice,” or “China exports silk,” men- 
tioning whatever his product is. 

When the ship is loaded, it starts on its 
voyage across the ocean to the United 
States. A boy representing Uncle Sam 
meets the ship and receives the products 
from the captain, saying as each is given 
to him, “The United States imports tea,” 
and soon. Then the United States pro- 
ducers load the ship for China. 


Nature Study Booklets 
Mamie Gough 


A’ THE beginning of the school year 
the children of my fourth grade 
gather and press ten wild flowers, ten 
garden flowers, ten leaves of forest trees, 
and ten leaves of fruit trees. They then 
make booklets, using drawing paper 9 by 
12 inches or news-print paper. When 
the booklets are finished, they mount one 
flower each day and write a description of 
it, telling the shape, size, color, use, kind 
of leaf, and where the flower grows. 

When the flowers are all mounted, the 
children study trees, mounting one leaf a 
day, and writing a description of it. 

Following the study of flowers and 
trees, the children make a booklet for an- 
imals, birds, and insects, carrying on the 
work as before. Pictures of animals, birds, 
and insects which the children have seen 
are cut out, or drawn and colored by the 
children, and mounted. 

This plan for nature study correlates 
with spelling, writing. and drawing. 


Writing Numbers 
Alma May Rodgers 


ARLY in the first term of school I 

teach primary pupils how to write 
numbers, in a way that is easy for them 
to learn and that also facilitates the 
checking of mistakes by the teacher. 

All pupils are requested to use wide 
rather than narrow tablets. Each page is 
ruled into five vertical columns, This 
provides ample space for the writing of 
one hundred numbers, putting twenty 
numbers in each column. If a child omits 
a number he can easily find the column 
which is incomplete. 

The first grade writes the numbers 
from one to one hundred. The second 
grade reviews the writing of the first- 
grade numbers, and in addition writes the 
numbers from one hundred one to one 
thousand. 

When the second-grade pupils have 
finished writing the numbers to one thou- 
sand, each one makes his papers into a 
booklet. It has covers of construction 
paper with an original design. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 
W HAT are you doing in your class- 


room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


OOK 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband's.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


eK 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Preserving Autumn Leaves 
Daisy Wilson 


PREAD melted’ paraffin on a news- 
paper. Lay the leaves on flat, face 
down, cover with another newspaper, 
and press with a warm iron. The leaves 
may then be strung on black thread above 
the blackboard, or they may be used in 
other artistic ways that suggest them- 
selves to the teacher. Through them the 
children learn to recognize the leaves of 
various trees and to name the colors. 


Making History Interesting 
Oscar C. Bunner 
| te: THE seventh and eighth grades of 


L my one-room rural school I have sim- 
plified the teaching of United States 
history. I make the assignment and let 
the pupils take turns writing a list of 
questions on the assignment. 

At the beginning of the history study 
period the pupil who has been named to 
make the questions writes them on the 
blackboard. Usually he has one question 
on each topic, stressing the main point. 

I have found this to be a very effective 
method. The pupils take great interest 
in trying to see who can have the best 
questions, and they are always ready to 
answer when the questions are read from 


the blackboard. 


Better English 
Evelyn Somes 


ORE urgent need in the average school 
is that of getting the children to put 
into practice the principles of correct 
English which they are taught. The fol- 
lowing plan has resulted in a marked im- 
provement in my pupils’ speech. 

Each week a pupil is chosen to keep a 
record of the pupils’ and teacher’s mis- 
takes in English. All mistakes are report- 
ed to the record keeper. The pupils soon 
become “ear minded” as regards English. 
Teachers may be surprised at the careless 
errors revealed in their own speech. 

Each month we make a chart contain- 
ing the names of the pupils and the 
teacher, with spaces for stars after each. 

For those who at the end of each week 
have made from 0-5 mistakes, a gold star 
is given; from 6-10, a blue star; from 
11-15, a green star; from 16-20, a red 
star; and for more than twenty mistakes, 
a black spot. This scale could, of course, 
be revised to suit the needs of the class, 


Learning New Words 
Eva M. Harvey 


wy my 5B class is studying read- 

ing, each pupil makes a list of the 
new words he does not know. He looks 
for their pronunciation and meaning in 
the dictionary. Later, while the pupils 
are having oral reading, I make a list on 
the blackbeard of the new words that the 
readers could not pronounce. 

At the close of the oral-reading period, 
we divide the new words into syllables, 
and have the class pronounce the whole 
list. Each word is used correctly in a 
sentence. As a summary, every child is 
asked to pronounce the words he missed, 
and the whole list is again pronounced 
by the class. The following day, we re- 
view this list before we begin to read. 


Library Paste 
Gladys Brannan 


4 children in my first grade found 
it almost impossible to keep a sup- 
ply of library paste. As a result of a 
mere suggestion on my part, the children 
brought material from home to make 
paste for class use. The following is the 
recipe we used. 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons powdered alum 
1 pint water 
15 drops oil of cloves 
Mix the flour, sugar, and alum in a 
pan. Stir in the water and cook the mix- 
ture in a double boiler until it is of the 
desired thickness. Cool. Add the oil of 


cloves. Keep the paste in a covered jar. 
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INSPIRED by this drawing, or by a bouquet of real asters, P as may like to cut 
silhouettes of the blossoms from tinted paper and arrange 
cut in various shapes, to use as window decorations. 


em in bowls or vases 
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Rainbow Colors 
Marie A. Faltys 


| TEACHING my primary pupils to 
recognize the elementary colors, I 
placed a picture of a rainbow before 
them. Then I arranged sheets of bright- 
colored poster paper in the order of the 
colors of the rainbow. Next I asked the 
children to name their colored crayons, 
and arrange them in the order of rain- 
bow colors. For drill, I held up colored 
paper, leaves, cloth, flowers, and so on, 
and asked the pupils to name the colors. 


A “Hard Words” Booklet 


Clementine Nurdin 


| iy A pupil makes a booklet of the hard 
words of a spelling lesson, that is, 
words he has misspelled, it often helps to 
fix the correct spelling firmly in his 
mind. The cover of the booklet may be 
ornamented with an original design and 
have the title, “Hard Words,” printed on 
it. In this book the child writes all the 
words he has misspelled. He thus has 
them at hand for review. ‘The teacher 
may gather the books and give a rapid 
test on all the words in them. ~ 


A World’s Fair 


A. Hazel Ehret 
M* SIXTH grade returned to school 


last fall with much information 
concerning Chicago’s Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. One of the children 
suggested that we have a world’s fair of 
our own, showing exhibits of the coun- 
tries visited during the year in our geog- 
raphy class. We decided to have all of 
the intermediate grades participate. 
When the “fair” was ready, we invited 
the patrons to visit it. 

Special exhibits of wheat, corn, cotton, 
and fruit were planned by the fourth 
grade. These included a miniature cot- 
ton mill, specimens showing the steps in 
making cotton cloth, a book explaining 
these steps, tiny cotton bales, and illustra- 
tions of methods of farming. 

The fifth grade contributed a parade 
of dolls from various European countries. 
The costumes were designed and made by 
the girls after school. A Holland scene 
completed this display. 

Enormous graphs on large pieces of 
heavy brown wrapping paper lined the 
walls, showing the production of certain 
crops and manufactures in various coun- 
tries. ‘These graphs were made by the 
sixth grade. 

In the sixth grade we had also a frieze 
showing life activities in China, a com- 
bined physical and product map of Asia, 
and a map of Africa. The children wrote 
a newspaper telling about their travels 
and explorations in Africa, and printed 
numerous copies of it. 
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An Arithmetic Help 
Luella Gatz 


RITHMETIC is the weak spot in 

our school. I use the following plan 
to help my pupils earn better marks in 
the subject. 

If possible, we mark papers in class, 
since more interest in improvement is 
shown by the pupils when they find their 
own mistakes. If a pupil’s mark is below 
75 per cent (passing), he can bring it 
up to a passing grade by working correct- 
ly the problems he had wrong, and hand- 
ing in his paper before the end of the 
school day. If he has difficulty, he gets 
help in the free period rather than during 
class time. 


Writing Letters 
Mary Ehrnst Ludwig 


O INCREASE interest in writing 
letters, have a post office in school. 
Make the post office of a cardboard box 
large enough to contain a letter box, with 
a box number on it, for each pupil as well 
as one for the teacher. Above each box 
cut a letter slot. There should be a door 
at the back in order that the postmaster 
may take out and distribute the mail. 
When the post office is ready for use, 
introduce letter-writing during the lan- 
guage period, so that the teacher can su- 
pervise the writing. Tell the children 
that only properly addressed mail will be 
delivered. The children’s party days, 
such as Halloween and Christmas, af- 
ford incentive for letter-writing. 


The School Picnic 
Dawn E. Oleson 


ib ye school celebrated a picnic at the 
beginning of the school year with 
a Crazy Track Meet. Four boys from the 
older groups were chosen as captains. 
Just before the picnic, the captains chose 
their teams. As each new member was 
chosen he received a pin and a scrap of 
crépe paper of his group’s color. 

The events were run off swiftly. Each 
child entered at least one event. At the 
conclusion of the meet, a “silver loving 
cup” (constructed of tin cans, spools, 
and wire) was presented to the winning 
team. Some of the events were: 

1, Chariot Race.—Two large children, 
with a small child between, run asa team. 

2. Cock Fight.—Each fighter stands 
on one foot, arms crossed, and attempts 
to knock the other player over or cause 
him to touch the ground with both feet. 

_3. Newspaper Race.—Contestants are 
given two newspapers. They must walk 
all the way to the goal on these news- 
Papers, 

4. Gunny Sack Race. 

Many other contests may be held, but 

listed form a good: nucleus. 
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CLuB ExCHANGE 


Note: In this department THE INstructox publishes notices from teachers who 
wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in other schools. 
Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility cease-—we cannot guarantee 
that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers who send in no- 
tices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters and material 
received. Notices must be signed by the teachers, and should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Haiti—A teacher of French, history, and 
geography in a French-speaking country would 
like to exchange letters with teachers in any 
foreign country. Will send post cards of Haiti 
and will be glad to receive newspapers of great 
cities and any kind of magazines, latest issue. 
Correspondence may be in either English or 
French. Address all letters and material to: 
Mr. Jenner Bastien, Cap-Haitien, Republic of 
Haiti, West Indies. 


Illinois —Miss Lelia Crowley and her pupils 
of the Dolan School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, booklets, and products with 
teachers and pupils of other schools. We have 
only second, fourth, and eighth grades in our 
school. Address all letters and material to: 
Miss Lelia Crowley, Rural Route No. 1, Du- 
rand, Illinois, 


Massachusetts—As a private teacher of pri- 
vate pupils, I should like to exchange ideas with 
public-school teachers throughout the world. I 
should also like to exchange class photographs 
and pupils’ work. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Mr. J. J. Wilcox, Box 1641, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Minnesota.—My. pupils, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with pupils in 
any part of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Angela 
M. Golob, School 28, Cusson, Minnesota, via 
Orr, Minnesota. 


Indoor Ball Game 
Margery M. Trayes 


I HAVE developed a rainy-day ball 
game which carries with it more than 
just the idea of play. The necessary 
equipment consists of a wastebasket and 
a large rubber ball. 

The class is divided into two equal 
groups. If there is an extra child, he 
may be the score-keeper. The object of 
the game is to get the ball into the bas- 
ket on one bounce, a certain number of 
paces being measured off from the bas- 
ket. On the first play each player has 
three chances. The difficulty of the 
game may be increased by limiting the 
number of chances given to each pupil 
to one chance only. 

As the children become proficient at 
the game, I vary it by placing the basket 
higher, or farther away. I find that the 
game makes the children think before 
they play, and also that they learn to 
measure the distance from the basket 
with a surprising degree of accuracy. 





New Hampshire.—Grades five through eight 
of Center School wish to correspond with other 
schools, They will send a picture of their 
school to the first class writing from each state 
or country, and will answer all letters. Ad- 
dress: Mrs, Glendle Caverly, Nottingham 
Center, New Hampshire. 


New Mexico.—We should like to tell sixth 
and seventh grades in English-speaking schools 
about Indians of the Southwest, in exchange for 
information about other localities. We promise 
a reply, Address: Miss Alice L. Wade, Van 
Houten, New Mexico. 


New York.—My rural school, all grades, wants 
to exchange letters and pictures with schools in 
the United States and other English-speaking 
countries. We promise a reply. Address: Mrs. 
Harold Lowe, Rural Route No. 2, Barton, New 
York. 


New York.—My second, third, fourth, and 
seventh grades and I would like to exchange 
cards, letters, and products with any school in 
the United States, especially in the South and 
West. We live near the St. Lawrence River. We 
promise a reply. Address: Miss Edna Longway, 
627 Theresa Street, Clayton, New York. 


Wisconsin.—Grades four to eight of Vineyard 
Coulee Rural School wish to exchange letters, 
products, pictures, and souvenirs with any school 
using the English language. We promise a reply. 
Address: Miss Ruth Campbell, Rural Route 
No, 2, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 





Geography Tours 
Alene Attebery 


E PRETEND that we are going on 

a tour. I make a list of the cities 

we shall visit, and write them in the or- 

der in which we shall visit them on slips 

of paper about three inches wide. I give 

one slip to each pupil. We call these our 

tickets. I appoint one pupil as the con- 

ductor and assign each of the remaining 
pupils a city to report on. 

The next day the conductor calls the 
names of the cities, and as each city is 
called, the pupil to whom it was assigned 
tells all he has found out about it. After 
each pupil’s report, the conductor adds 
any information he desires and asks if 
anyone has any questions. 

We continue until we have visited all 
the important places of the country or 
continent we are studying. Then I give 
a test. I punch a hole in each ticket be- 
side the name of the city if the pupil’s 
answers are correct. Some pupils get 
their entire ticket punched. 
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IDEAS FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





A Vegetable Party 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


8 legen the guests arrive, scatter over 
the yard a variety of vegetables. 
Colorful ones, like carrots, beets, peppers, 
eggplants, and turnips, look well. 

Vegetable Hop.—Each child is given a 
large paper bag and is told to go hopping 
about the yard on one foot, picking up as 
many vegetables as possible in the allotted 
time. The vegetables are put into the 
paper bags, and each child keeps count of 
the number of times his upheld foot 
touches the ground. When time is called, 
each child counts his vegetables and de- 
ducts from the count the number of 
times his upheld foot touched the ground. 
The child with the highest score wins. 

Buried Vegetables——Give each child 
the following list of buried vegetables to 
unearth, omitting the parentheses on the 
copies. Write the list on pieces of colored 
cardboard cut in vegetable shapes. 

1. May (be An) na can tell you. 

2. I went on, and (on I on) ward 
went. 

3. He said he saw (Tom at O) swego. 

4. Oh, (turn, I p) ray you, lest you 
get into trouble. 

§. They found that (pot at O) liver’s. 

6. Iho (pe as) ail will soon be seen. 

7. May’ (s pin, a Ch) ristmas gift, was 
stolen. 

8. The children played Pussy Wants a 
(Corn) er. 

9. May (be et) ernity will show the 
reason for it. 

The child who first finds all the hidden 
vegetables is the winner. 

Buzz.—Somebody begins counting, 
“One.” The player next to him says 
“Two,” and so on, until seven, or a num- 
ber divisible by seven, occurs. Then a 
vegetable must be named. For instance, 
the count might be “One, two, three, 
four, five, six, 
asparagus, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, 
carrot,” and so on. 
Whoever hesitates 
or makes a mis- 
take drops out. 












D”» you have a jolly closing-day pic- 
nic in the spring? Then be sure to 
start the term with a rollicking school 
party. On this page are suggestions that 
promise a good time for all. If you are 
going to make it a “real occasion” for the 
community, and invite parents and. pa- 
trons as well, you will find the games and 
refreshments as suitable for the grown-ups 
as for the children. 





Vegetable Pass—This gam: requires 
two similar baskets of vegetables, each 
basket having in it only one vegetable of 
a kind. The girls line up and the boys 
form a line facing them. The first child 
in each line is given one of the baskets of 
vegetables, and the last child in each line 
is given an empty basket. When the'sig- 
nal to begin is given, the first child in 
each line takes a vegetable from his bas- 
ket and passes it as quickly as he can to 
the one next to him, who passes it to his 
neighbor, and so on. As soon as a vege- 
table is out of the first child’s hands, in 
each line, he takes another vegetable from 
his basket and starts passing it down his 
line. This procedure continues simulta- 
neously down both lines until one side has 
succeeded in getting all its vegetables 
down the line and into the empty basket. 
This side wins. If vegetables are dropped 
in transit they must not be picked up. 

At the conclusion of the vegetable pass, 
the dropped vegetables may be put into 
their respective baskets. While the play- 
ers are still standing in line, all are re- 
quired to close their eyes and take one 
vegetable apiece from the basket as it is 
passed. The girls and boys having match- 
ing vegetables may be partners for the 
refreshment period. 

Refreshments.—Simple and appropri- 
ate refreshments may consist of carrot 
salad, celery hearts, potato chips, sand- 
wiches, and cocoa. The carrot salad is 
made by adding two cupfuls of grated 
carrot to each pint of orange gelatin re- 
quired. Crushed pineapple makes a deli- 
cious addition to the salad. If it is used, 
include the juice in the amount of water 
required, and add the well-drained pine- 
apple and the grated carrot when the gel- 
atin is cool but before it congeals. This 
carrot gelatin on crisp lettuce dressed 
with mayonnaise is most appetizing. The 
celery and the potato chips may be served 


on the same plates, together with sand-. 


wiches of brown or white bread. 


“Senseful” Games 
Fanora Voight 


pAcH of these games serves as a test of 
one of the senses. Give each child a 
pencil and a card. The cards should be 


divided into five columns, one column 


* for each game, and numbered to corre- 


spond to the order of the games. As a 
game is played, the children write the an- 
swers in the column belonging to it, and 
at its conclusion each child checks his an- 
swers and places his score at the bottom 
of the column. One point is given for 
each correct answer. 

Smelling.—Have ten odd-sized bottles 
covered with blank labels and numbered. 
The bottles should contain pungent 
fluids, as camphor, oil of cloves, and vine- 
gar. After the children smell the con- 
tents, they guess the names and write 
them on their cards. > 

Hearing.—Have someone who is hid- 
den behind a door or a curtain.produce 
sounds easily recognized, as whistling, 
ringing a bell, and sighing. As each sound 
is produced, those listening write what 
it is. 

Tasting.—Blindfold everyone and al- 
low no talking during the test. By means 
of toothpicks place on the tongue of each 
child, one after another, five tiny parti- 
cles of easily recognized food. Give time 
for each particle to be chewed or swal- 
lowed. Uncover the eyes and ask the 
child to write on his card inorder the 
names of the tastes. 

Seeing.—Pass around the room ‘a tray 
containing twenty small articles, some of 
which may be duplicates. After the tray 
has been put out of sight, have the chil- 
dren write on their cards the names of as 
many of the articles as they can recall. 

Touching.—Seat the children, blind- 
foided. Pass around each table a small 
object, which is to be felt carefully and 
then reproduced 
in plastic clay. 
Take off blind- 
folds. Give five 
points for best 
model at each ta- 
ble, and five for 
best model of all. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Junior-Senror HicH ScHoot, RocHester, New York 





I have for my friends books, friends ex- 
tremely agreeable, of all ages, of every land, 
of easy access, for they are always at my 
service; I admit them to my company and 
dismiss them from it whenever I please. 
They are never troublesome, but immediately 
answer every question I ask them. 

—Petrarch 


Some books are, in and of themselves, 
friends who offer advice or comfort, en- 
tertainment or words of wisdom; others 
introduce a friend who becomes a very 
real person to us and whom we do not 
lose when we lay the book aside; still 
others keep for us between their pages 
friends of all time, to any one of whom 
we may turn when we are in the proper 
mood. The three books reviewed this 


month fall respectively into these classes. 


For DirectTEeD STUDY IN CHILD 
PsyYCHOLOGY 


The Development of Learning in 
Young Children, by Lovisa C. Wagoner 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
322 pp., $2.50) is a book in which par- 
ents and teachers (and_ incidentally 
grandmothers and maiden aunts) will 
find words of wisdom. Miss Wagoner 
discusses her subject in a scientific but 
highly readable manner. Her aim, she 
says, is “to present some of the skills and 
methods of response which will enable 
him (the child) to function satisfactor- 
ily in collaboration with other human 
beings.” The fact that emphasis is up- 
on social adjustments makes the book 
particularly valuable for teachers. 

The way in which children learn is 
introduced through a discussion of the 
learning of animals, for the purpose of 
simplification; though, as the author 
points out, such simplification is danger- 
ous because the animals described are in a 
laboratory, where all factors can be con- 
trolled, while we never have children in 
such a situation. Hence we must an- 
ticipate more variation in the responses 
of children. 

There is detailed analysis of the be- 
ginning of learning in the very young 
child, for what happens in the later life 
of the individual is influenced to a great 
extent by what has happened to him in 
infancy. Frequently his learning or 


failure to learn can be explained in 


terms of this early experience, and oc- 
casionally the young child in school can 
be helped to overcome difficulties result- 
ing from earlier experiences if these are 
understood by the teacher. 

The chapter on “Hindrances to Effi- 
ciency” is one of the most helpful in the 
book. In it we find discussions of 
warpings which have been “christened 
behavior problems and individuals in- 
volved called problem children.” These 
include the children who become con- 
spicuous through “collision with au- 
thority—home, school, community—or 
conflict with contemporaries.” After 
many helpful suggestions, the chapter 
concludes with a quotation which sums 
up the situation and gives parents and 
teachers food for thought: “Plants 
are like children, sir; they need handling. 
Ignorant persons who don’t care enough 
about them can’t handle them proper.” 

A list of suggested readings at the end 
of each chapter makes the book very 
valuable for the teacher who desires di- 
rected study in child psychology. 


For Your LEIsuRE READING 


In Memories of My Childhood (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc.; 290 pp., $2.50) the author, 
Selma Lagerlof, makes us part of the de- 
lightful family of Marbacka. So very 
real is the child, Selma, who speaks 
through these pages that one can never 
again read one of Miss Lagerléf’s books 
without feeling proudly, “I knew the 
author when she was a little girl.” 

Though it is a story of childhood 
told by a grown-up, it is told complete- 
ly from the child’s point of view. It has 
the simple, natural, but not exaggerated 
style of a child, maturing as the child 
grows older, but always the child. 

The sensitiveness of the little lame 
Selma shows throughout, but is no- 
where overemphasized or used for the 
purpose of arousing sympathy. Her 
father’s loving but unseeing insistence 
that she attend the ball because he feels 
that she should do what other children 
do, is a most poignant story of the suf- 
fering to which well-meaning adults 
may subject sensitive children. 

Her philosophy, developing ‘as a result 
of her difference from other children, is 


beautiful. The child at the ball, sitting 
alone while others dance, tries “to think 
of all the people who are more unfor- 
tunate than I am: the sick; the poor; 
the blind.” She finds compensation in 
beauty and friends and books. 

But the book is not all philosophy. It 
is the story of a healthy, wholesome 
family life in another land, many parts 
of which would be a delight to chil- 
dren as well as to grown-ups. It is 
charming for reading aloud. 


Art Stupy FoR CHILDREN 


The Child’s History of Art, by Virgil 
M. Hillyer and E. G. Huey (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc.; 433 pp., 
$3.50) is, on the other hand, a children’s 
book in which adults will delight. In it 
we meet many of our old acquaintances 
in a pleasant atmosphere of friendly in- 
timacy. The book was written to chil- 
dren and for children, but in no instance 
do we feel that the authors are “talking 
down.” The style is familiar and natu- 
ral, but never condescending. “When I 
was a kindergarten kid—” is a typical 
beginning for an interesting story which 
immediately sets up a feeling of rapport 
between the child and the authors. 

Each chapter of this book was tried 
out with the pupils of Calvert School, in 
Baltimore. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first deals with painting, 
the second with sculpture, and the third 
with architecture. The sections are 
planned for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, respectively, but all sections 
could be used in fifth and sixth grades. 

The book is profusely illustrated. The 
chapter titles are interesting and intri- 
guing, for example, “What’s Wrong 
with This Picture?” “A.M. (After 
Michelangelo)”; “Stories in Sione’; 
“Huts and Houses.” ‘The print is large, 
the paragraphs are short, and the chapters 
not more than four or five pages apiece. 
Stories are frequent and always have a 
direct relation to the point the authors 
are trying to make; and various sugges- 
tions for child activities are given. 

Each section ends with the present 
day. In art we find modern painters 
discussed with as much interest as the old 
masters. The section on sculpture; 
which begins with the ancient world, 
ends with the Statue of Liberty and 
other portrayals of abstract ideas in 
modern times. In architecture we begin 
with the pyramids, “the houses of the 
dead,” and end with Brooklyn Bridge 
and the skyscraper. 





THER new books helpful 

to the teacher are listed 

each month in the front pages 
of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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A Happy New YEAR | 


Resolutions to Help Insure Happiness at Friendship School 


MARY L. HAHN 


FormMerty, TeacHer oF HeattH Epucation, MICHIGAN State NormMat COoLLece, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


September 5 
Dear Diary: 

Another school year has begun, and it 
is good to be back at Friendship School. 
Miss Perkins sounded a clever note when 
she wished us all a “Happy New Year”! 
We had great fun making resolutions, but 
underneath the fun there was a deal of 
earnestness. Miss Perkins has a way of 
stimulating fun that isn’t just froth. At 
any rate I was in earnest when I resolved 
to quit being sorry for myself, and try 
to learn from situations instead of using 
them as an excuse for self-pity. 

It was thrilling to hear some of the 
resolutions. Dear Ellen Moore, who is 
always a friendly, understanding person, 
resolved to hunt for opportunities to en- 
rich the job of living, giving several of 
us our cue. We all had a good laugh 
when talkative Sally Ryan announced, “I 
resolve to do less talking so that I shan’t 
miss hearing the interesting ideas of my 
friends”; while almost in the same breath 
quiet Kathie Patterson said, “I resolve 
to do more talking than just casual greet- 
ings, because people seem to feel that cas- 
ual greetings are all I want in return.” 

Some resolutions con- 
cerning hobbies and 
other recreations made 
us look forward to re- 
ceiving generous con- 
tributions of New Year 
happiness for Friendship 
School. Helen Brown, 
whose activities in ama- 
teur theatricals gave us 
so much pleasure last 
spring, now promises us 
“spontaneous drama” 

(see Reference 1). Her 
brief explanation was: 
“Imagine a_ conflict, 
briefly discuss its dra- 
matic possibilities, assign 
parts, and then let the 
actors give an im- 
promptu demonstration 
of how the plot could 
be developed.” We 


are all invited to at- 





Mr. Green’s resolution was also a gen- 
erous one, about having regular weekly 
hikes, alternating one after school with 
another held on Saturday. Mrs. Cook 
was especially pleased that the hikes were 
not all scheduled for Saturday mornings, 
because that time has long been sacred to 
her gardening. 

Some resolutions in which many of us 
joined concerned learning to know our 
pupils as individuals; and learning how 
to work and play healthfully, instead of 
struggling for comfort and health after 
intemperate work or play activities. 

When Miss Perkins added her resolu- 
tion, “to trust you all, pupils and teach- 
ers, more fully, just as God trusts each 
one of us,” irrepressible Sally gave us a 
happy-new-year feeling by exclaiming, 
“That goes for all of us! Why not form 


a ‘Trust Company’ for Friendship 
School?” 

September 12 
Dear Diary: 


A whole week since we’ve had a hob- 
nob! I’ve had considerable squaring to 
do with my self-pity resolution. Re- 


solving anything in public is an advan- 


tage with reservations, for then the reso- 
lution just has to be put into practice. 

This week a rainstorm gave me oppor- 
tunity to refrain from being sorry for 
myself, when it caused a hike to be post- 
poned from Wednesday to Thursday 
after 'd promised to attend a pupil com- 
mittee meeting. That hike was espe- 
cially tempting because it was our first 
with a camp-fire supper, and I do so like 
to have a hand in outdoor cookery. 

The effort to balance my feeling with 
my thinking brought me to a realization 
that if I allowed myself to be concerned 
with a part of the Parade of Life that was 
passing on the far side of the street I 
would miss most of the interesting fea- 
tures on my side. Consequently by 
Thursday afternoon I had determined 
not to miss any of the interest at the pu- 
pils’ meeting. That committee’s plans 
grew like Jack’s beanstalk and afterwards 
I realized that we had all been stimulated 
by what the girls told of Mrs. Cook’s 
suggestion to their sewing class of having 
a “Trust Company” and of their awed 
pleasure because “once Mrs. Cook had to 
be away but every girl worked hard the 

; whole period!” I’m sure 














this stimulation would 
nave been lacking if my 
thoughts and feelings 
had been less complete- 
ly at the children’s dis- 
posal. That meeting 
gave me a new vision of 
how much children ap- 
preciate being trusted, 
and also of a way to 
avoid the danger of be- 
ing swamped by my 
personal feelings. 

September 19 
Dear Diary: 

As the month pro- 
ceeds I’ve had several 
financial opportunities 
to reject self-pity. Re- 
ally, Diary, since my 
salary has been so dras- 
tically cut, I could be 


absolutely discouraged 
(Continued on page 69) 











tend the first meeting. 
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OU’VE never worn shoes like 
these! They’re brand new... 
Enna Jetticks through and 
through so far as their fitting 





qualities are concerned. Like all 
Enna Jetticks, designed first of 
all to keep you in comfort. But 
something has been added,— 














character. The result is a walking 
shoe that we'll match with any 
of the toe-pinching beauties for 
fashion . . . and with any house 


Sizes 1 to 12 
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LISTEN TO THE ENNA JETTICK N.B.C COAST-TO-COAST BROADCAST, EVERY 





ENNA JETTICK 


PRESENTS 


Walking S hoes. 


smartness .. . beauty... new 
details .. . new leathers ... an 
unmistakable “in-the-trend” . 


ENNA JETTICK 


REAL SMARTNESS DEMANDS PERFECT FIT 
Widths AAAAA to EEE 


We recommend that you consult 
3: Foot Specialist regularly. 


S56) 


“You need no longer 
be told that youhave a 
an expensive foot.” \ 
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slipper in the country for com- 
fort.¢ At last . . . a combination 
of all the things you want in a 
shoe to bring real joy to your 
life afoot. No matter how large 
or small your wardrobe is, it 
should include at least one pair 
of the new Enna Jetticks. @ You 
will find the Enna Jettick line 
still replete with those friendly fit- 
ting shoes that years of grateful 
acceptance have endorsed. Write 
for the name of your nearest 
Enna Jettick dealer. Enna Jettick 
Shoes, Inc., Auburn, New York. 
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ft DARES TO Be 
reminy 
lL am glad to ex- 
press my admira- 
tion for The 
tianScience 
Monitor as an 
exemplar of the 
finest ethics and 
best ideals of the 
newspaper pro- 
f ession in Ameri- 
eca.--Col. Frank 
Knox, Publish- 
er, the Chicago 
Daily News. 
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N.E. A. Meeting in Washington, June 30 - July¢ 





PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


“So far as I know, it’s the only answer to the 
question, “Where can I get a newspaper that is fit 
for my growing children to read?’”’ said Stanley 
High, editor and religious leader in a recent 
broadcast, referring to The Christian Science 
Monitor. “There are undoubtedly other papers 
like that . . . The Monitor, however, is the only 
one that . . . covers the world and goes to the 
world.” 


Thank you, Mr. High, for so discerning an 
appraisal of the value of the Monitor to all readers, 
whether critical and mature or young and im- 
pressionable. The Monitor is constructive in its 
treatment of news, penetrating in its selection, 
universal in its search, interesting in its presenta- 
tion. It offers regular weekly pages for special 
interests . . . daily features of ‘general interest 
. » « a weekly magazine section containing en- 
lightening and authoritative discussions of world 
affairs. 

Teachers can keep intelligently abreast of the 
times by reading the Monitor daily. A twice-a- 
week page entitled, “Progress in Education,” 
contains many practical ideas for parents and 
teachers who wish to be of greater aid to children. 
Note the coupon for special trial offers. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


OF THESE SPECIAL OFFERS 


and mail to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Le 
Y Dept. IM-9 at One, Norway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send the Tuesday and Saturday Monitors containing the “‘Progress in Educa- 
tion” page for ten weexs (twenty issues) beginning at once. I enclose 75c. 


Please send the Monitor daily for six weeks (thirty-six issues) for which I enclose 


If you wish a regular daily Monitor subscription for 1 month, enclose 75c and check 


here ( ) 3 months, $2.25 ( ) 6 months, $4.50 ( ) 1 year, $9.00 ( 
Wednesday issue only, including Weekly Magazine Section, 6 issues, 25c ( ) 3 months, 
65c ( ) 1 year, $2.60 ( ). 




















LTHOUGH the seventy-second 

convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association was held from 
June 30 to July 6 in Washington, 
during the hottest kind of weather, 
the spirit of the several thousand 
teachers and administrators in attend- 
ance remained undaunted. Meetings 
were well attended and enthusiasm 
ran high. There was a delegate reg- 
istration of 1394, 

New officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: president, 
Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School 
of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; treasurer, 


R. E. Offenhauer, Superintendent of, 


Schools, Lima,. Ohio; first vice- 
president, Jessie Gray, the retiring 
president; eleven vice-presidents— 
L, Fraser Banks, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Harriet H. Gordon, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mattie S. Doremus, Pater- 
gon, N.J.; Ernest W. Butterfield, 
Commissioner of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; C. K. Reiff, -Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Rae Kemp, Kansas City, 
Kans.; C. A. Rice, Superintendent of 
Schools, Portland, Ore.; Charles 
Carroll, Rhode Island College of Ed- 
ucation, Providence, R.I.; W. D. 
Nixon, Tucapau, S.C.; Caroline S. 
Woodruff, Principal, Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt.; Charles E. Hulten, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 


THe MEETINGS 


Nine general. meetings were held, 
the first on Saturday night with a 
broadcast to and from Admiral Byrd. 
The one on Sunday was a vesper serv- 
ice in Washington Cathedral. Mon- 
day’s two meetings were devoted to 
the Emergency in Education, while 
the two on Tuesday were given over 
to the subject of Academic Freedom. 
The morning’ session on Wednesday, 
July fourth, was patriotic. The two 
meetings on Thursday, the last of the 
general meetings, were addressed «by 
representatives of various lay and 
professional organizations. 

At the three meetings of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, the business of 
the organization was conducted. 
The twenty-one departments of the 
Association held thirty-nine meet- 
ings, while fifteen allied organiza- 
tions and conferences held nineteen 
meetings. 

The Association will convene next 
year in Denver. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Representative Assembly, at 
its third meeting, July 6, adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Welfare of Childhood and Youth. 
—The Association indorses the prac- 
tice of stressing in the classroom the 
cultural heritages of the various 
national, ethnic, and racial groups; 
indorses the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the national Constitution; 
joins other organizations.in demand- 
ing a high type of moving picture 
for boys and girls; urges instruction 
in the schools regarding the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics on the human 
body and the social organization; 
indorses the plan’ of the United 
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Henry Lester SmitH, DEAN, ScHoor 
oF EpucaTion, INDIANA UNIVERsmy, 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., NEw Presiwent 


States Office of Education for the 
creation of a Continuing Commission 
on Youth Problems; and recommends 
expanding the educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 

Teacher Welfare.—The Division of 
Research of the National Education 
Association is strongly urged to 
assist the tenure committee in its in 
vestigations. The Association op 
poses further retrenchment in services 
and activities in the schools and the 
reduction of salaries. 

Social Legislation—The Associ 
tion indorses the social policies of; 
slum clearance; the principle of un 
employment insurance for all work- 
ers, including teachers; and pensions 
paid by the state to needy widowed 
mothers. 

School Support and Administre 
tion.—The Association pledges itself 
to make every effort to have intro 
duced in the next session of Congres 
a bill providing a direct grant of not 
less than five hundred million dollars 
to be distributed to all public schoo 
districts, according to the average 
daily attendance and lack of ade 
quate tax resources. The Associa 
tion reaffirms that the major part of 
local education costs should be borne 
by the state; advocates the enactment 
of scientific tax laws in all th 
states; indorses the principle that all 
school affairs should be managed 
without interference from political 
or other special groups; and urges its 
members to inform the public of the 
purpose and work of the schools. 

Prevention of War.—Legislation 
should be passed by the United States 
Congress prohibiting profits on the 
manufacture and sale of munitions 
and other war equipment; and chil- 
dren should be taught the truth 
about war. 

National Education Association 
Administration —A committee 
seven shall be appointed to recoi 
mend to the meeting of the Rept 
sentative Assembly in 1935 a plan of 
reorganization under the preset 
charter and to consider the need of 
changes in the charter. Beginmilg 
with the 1935 convention, 
and delegates may register each @ 
of the convention. The Associatit® 
indorses the plan of having one df 
of special emphasis on rural educat® 
in American Education Week, beg® 
ning with 1934. 
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Up-to-the-minute methods of 
instruction are enormously aided 
by the Vivid Duplicator. For the 
Vivid can make sufficient copies 
of practically anything a class- 
room requires in a very few 
minutes. In the preparation of 
project material, it makes a vast 
range of pictures available, to 
say nothing of conserving hours 
of collective classroom time. 
Anything that can be written, 

.-»-light ascam drawn or traced, can be “made 

be — The Vivid Seg . 

Dupli-Kit. Vivid” in quantity—a hundred 
copies for about five cents! 

The methods of individual teachers vary, 
of course. Teachers who prepare their 
project work at home find the small, port- 
able Dupli-Kit ($15.00) very effective. It 
is completely self-contained. 

On the other hand, teachers whose 
schools possess the larger Vivid Junior Du- 
plicator ($40.00)* find the exclusive Dupli- 
Pad features extremely helpful. 

Each teacher may retain her own per- 
sonal Dupli-Pad (or gelatin) the care and 
condition of which she may herself control. 
Noone teacher’s oversight need cause stop- 
page of work for others. Then the teacher 
may elect, as she pleases, to prepare her 
master copies at home or in school, running 
quantity duplicates on the school machine. 
Or, as is sometimes the case, she may dele- 
gate one student to run the machine. 


«+ «s+ Vivid Junior's car- 
riage makes copying as 
accurate as with machines 
costing ten times as much, 


In any event, she has clean, uniform 
copies of an endless variety of subjects, 
done in colors, and without a huge waste 
of classroom time in copying from black- 
boards. Not only the students, but the 
teacher too, may have fun! 


. be , 
oo ; _ y « 
m ak e@ | t F U Nj . Do you know what Vivid Duplicators 


2. -and 4: 
5 od 
ee 


are—and how they save you time in pro- 
ducing seatwork tests, maps, pictures, 
problems, assignments? Mail the coupon 


for descriptive booklets. 


*Discount to schools 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC VIVID Division 
701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. (Dept. I-9) 


Please tell me how other schools have “made school work Vivid.” 
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Address 
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SALMON... 








NEW 
CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL 


... free 


» A brand new booklet has just 
come from the printer... all about 
the leaping salmon—born far in- 
land in shallow, fresh water pools 
—traveling hundreds, even thou- 
sands of miles to sea—only to re- 
turn another year—fighting back 
those weary miles against the cur- 
rent of the stream until the same 
shallow pools are reached—there 
to deposit eggs and die. 

A story rich in legend, fasci- 
nating in fact. 


This booklet is high- 


ly illustrated, with oe Pre 
pictures and maps, 

1 AMERICAN 
\ MEDICAL 


makes ideal class- 
room material and 
is entirely free. 
Fill in the coupon 
below and mail it 
to us. 


Please send me THE STORY OF 
SALMON (enough copies for class- 
room reference use). 


SE 
oe Se Spaauibeapeeloeiniocasics 
School Address.......... ila niiitiebtalataintii als 
i 
Home Economics Dept. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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sEVEN—And Uncle Interest is fun, 
too, even if he does talk so much 
about his method of doing things. If 
you only know his ways, and provide 
him with a table, you can get along 
with him all right. 

MRS. INTEGER—Well, let us see— 
with you nine Digits and the two 
Common Fractions and the two 
Decimals, and Grandma and Uncle— 
that’s not too many. Let us ask the 
Measurements. 

EIGHT—Oh, Mother, please not! 
They play all sorts of queer antics, 
jumping from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, laying rails, and making fences. 

e Digits are active enough, but 
they’re the worst I ever saw. 

MRS. INTEGER—Why, Eigh?! 
What have they ever done to you 
that you should dislike them so? 

EIGHT—Well, Mother, if you only 
knew how much trouble they make 
in school! Why, I'd rather have the 
whole Problem family than the 
Measurements! 

MRS. INTEGER—~Well, well, we 
won’t have either Measurements or 
Problems; but we ought to ask a few 
more, I think. 

NINE—Let’s have Roman Num- 
bers. Three and Four will like them. 

Frour—And couldn’t we ask the 
Naughts, too? I’m sure One and 
Two would like to play with them. 

THREE—Can’t I play with the 
Naughts, too, Mother? I know ever 
so many games to play with them. 
Why, I can make three millions with 
them. 

MRS. INTEGER—Yes, yes, dear, of 
course you may. (Deliberating.) 
Yes, we must have a couple of the 
Roman Numbers, and all the 
Naughts who can come. 

SEVEN—Do you think we might 
have Edith and Edwin Equation? 
You like them, Nine, don’t you? 

ninE—Yes, I like them ever so 
much when they agree. 

MRS. INTEGER—That will be 
enough, unless you'd like to have 
Proportion and Partnership. 

SEVEN—Oh, no! we don’t know 
them very well. 

MRS. INTEGER—Perhaps not. Well, 
now, Eight and Nine, you write the 


J. Collecting rubber exhibits and 
articles for our class museum. 

VI. Outcomes. 
A. A general knowledge of rub- 
ber and its importance. 
B. Skill in the use of maps and ref- 
erences. 
C. An increased vocabulary. 
D. An increased knowledge of 
geography. 
E. Ability to spell the following 
words. 


rubber 


latex 


juice 
South tire region 
America Hevea sprayed 

gourd produced discover 
experiment jungles Priestley 
sulphur Wickham Goodyear 
cultivated industry. applying 
natives liquid Amazon 


manufacture collected factory 








The Integers Entertain 
(Continued from page 50) 


invitations—Six has the list. (Exit 
all except Eight, Nine, and Six, who 
remain to write the invitations. Mr. 
Integer has slipped out during the 
discussion. ) 

MRS. INTEGER (hurrying in 
again)—Don’t let us forget Mr. 
Business Forms. He’s so useful. 

six—Yes, I thought we might ask 

im tO afrange some games and 
dances. He does everything so care- 
fully. 

MRS. INTEGER (Starting toward 
door, then bustling back)—I believe 
I'll ask the stranger in our neighbor- 
hood, Susan Square Root. Please 
add her name to the list, Six. 


Scene Il 


(The Integers are standing to re- 
ceive their guests. The guests arrive, 
bow, and shake hands with the host 
and hostess, except the Naughts, 
who come in shyly and stand in cor- 
ners. They carry small balls on 
elastic strings, with which they 
play.) 

NINE (making speech of welcome) 
—My father and mother bid me wel- 
come you all to our party; we hope 
you will have a happy time. 

SUSAN SQUARE ROOT—I see a few 
old friends, and of course I know the 
Digits! One and Four and Nine are 
great favorites of mine. 

MR. INTEGER (steps forward, ad- 
dressing Mr. Business Forms)—Sir, 
my wife is counting on your help 
this evening. May we look to you 


to provide some amusement for the | 


older folks and put the little ones at 
their ease? 

MR. BUSINESS FORMS—Nothing 
would give me greater plh—— 

RAPID ADDITION (rushing in, inter- 
rupts)—Hurry, hurry, hurry! I’ve 
just two minutes to spare, but I 
heard you had a party, and I had to 
come in to add you up. Let’s see— 
one—no, two Common Fractions, 
two Decimal Fractions, eight 
Naughts, nine Digits, two Roman 
Numbers, Grandma Mixed Number, 
Uncle Interest, Susan Square Root, 
Edith and Edwin Equation, Mr. 
Business Forms, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Integer and myself. That makes 





A Unit on Rubber 


(Continued from page 42) 


The above words, with others 
in connection with the study, 
were used in a spelling match and 
in writing stories about rubber. 

VII. Materials used. 
A. Stereoscope and cards. 
B. Lantern and slides. 
C. Maps. 
D. Exhibits, booklets, and articles 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ter, F. G.: How the World 

Is Clothed (American Book). 

Chamberlain, J. F.: How We Are 
Clothed (Macmillan). 

Where the Macintosh Grows 
(Macmillan). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 











thirty-two! Done! Inside the limb 


of time! Good—I'll leave you 
prove it. Good-by. (Runs © 
stage.) 


MR. BUSINESS FORMS ( proceeding) 
—Naughts, will six of you stand jn 
a line at this end of the room? 
Uncle Interest, please line up Com. 
mon and Decimal Fractions, Romap 
Numbers, and two Naughts on one 
side of the room; and Nine, if yoy 
please, form a line opposite using the 
Digits. Now, we'll ask Mr. and Mrs, 
Integer, Uncle Interest, and Grandma 
Mixed Number to give us an old. 
fashioned dance. 

(During the dancing the Unin. 
vited Guest comes in unobserved; 
he takes a prominent place when it 
is over.) 

MR. INTEGER—Well, if 4s hasn't 
crept in uninvited! [I'll soon reduce 
him to his lowest terms. (Steps over 
to him, turns his card over to %, and 
claps him on the back.) Come along 
and join the others! 

MR. BUSINESS FORMS—We will 
now have a song by the Digits. 

picirs (sing to tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne”)— 

Addition and subtraction, too, 

Percentage, interest, 

We love to play with all of you 

But oh! we dread a test. 

(Song is interrupted by a quarrel 
between the Common Fractions.) 

MRS. INTEGER—Why, Common 
Fractions! What is the matter? 

FIRST COMMON FRACTION—One- 
fourth says she’s bigger than I am, 
and I know she isn’t! 

SECOND COMMON FRACTION 
Well, four is bigger than two; I have 
four on my card and he has only two 
on his. 

FIRST COMMON FRACTION—Y6s, 
but isn’t a half of a thing more than 
a quarter? 

SECOND COMMON FRACTION—Oh, 
I see! We are only parts of things, 
aren’t we? 

Five—Oh, Grandma, Grandma, 
you are top-heavy now. See, I've 
changed you from 2% to %. 

MRS. INTEGER—Come, friends, let 
us go into the dining room and have 
some refreshments. 


Shephard, Morgan: Romance of 
Rubber (United States Rubber 
Co.). 

Signor, Florence R.: The Instrut- 
tor Plan Books, Vol. Il (Owen). | 

“Singapore, Crossroads of the East, 
National Geographic Magezimt, 
March, 1926. 

Tappan, Eva M.: Makers of Many 
Things (Houghton). 

The Book of Popular Science (Gi 
lier). 

Worthington, J.; and Matthews 

C. V.: Our Clothing (Owen). 


Note: Teachers may obtain freer 
phiets and booklets on rubber ° 
making of tires from Firestone Tit® 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

For twenty-five cents, the United 
States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadwal 
New York, N.Y., will send a small bor 
of samples of crude rubber, and mate 
rials for simple class experiments. 
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FOR THE RECESS 


Autumn Games 


Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Autumn Leaf Tag —One member 
of the play group is Autumn. The 
others scatter about the play area. 
A small branch of brightly colored 
wtumn leaves is handed to one of 
the players. This player is chased by 
Autumn. The branch of leaves may 
at any time be passed to another 
player, who must accept it. When 
Autumn succeeds in tagging the one 
who has the branch of leaves, they 
exchange places. 

Have You Seen Autumn?—The 
players stand in a circle facing in- 
ward. An extra’ player trips about 
the group, taps someone lightly on 
the back, and asks, “Have you seen 
Autumn?” The one addressed re- 
plies, “How was Autumn dressed?” 
The player on the outside of the cir- 
cle then describes the clothes of a 
player in the ring. The player who 
is described tries to run around the 
outside of the circle and get back to 
his place before the one who asked 
the question can tag him. Both run- 
ners must go in the same direction. 
If Autumn gets back to his place be- 
fore being tagged, the questioner 
must take another turn. If Autumn 
is captured, he becomes questioner. 

The Squirrel—The players gather 
about an object which is to be the 
goal. It may be a tree, post, stone, 
of a mark on the ground. They 
choose someone to be the Squirrel. 
Another player calls, “As I went 
nutting I saw a Squirrel,” and im- 
mediately he begins to count rapidly 
from one to one hundred. All the 
players except the Squirrel close their 
eyes. The Squirrel runs and hides. 
On the count of one hundred all go 
in search of the Squirrel. As soon as 
a player finds the Squirrel, he calls, 
“The Squirrel.” Thereupon all, in- 
cluding the Squirrel, run for the 
goal. The players who touch the 
goal after the Squirrel has done so 
must drop out of the game. The 
action is repeated, the same Squirrel 
hiding as before. The last player 
timinated is the winner. 

Sticks Fly Up; Nuts Fall Down.— 
The players stand in two parallel 
lines of equal number, facing each 
other. One line is the Sticks; the 
other the Nuts. Midway between 
the groups the Nut-hunter takes his 
place. When he says, “Sticks fly up,” 
ill the Sticks must jump up in the 
ur and throw their arms up over their 

- When he says, “Nuts fall 
down,” all the Nuts let themselves 
fall to the ground. He repeats these 

S at intervals and’ occasionally 
Yaries them by calling merely 
icks” or “Nuts.” When the lat- 
‘er calls are given, no action must 
be Performed. Anyone who does 
not jump or fall when he should, or 
anyone who does so when he should 
not, must go over to the opposite 
The group which first absorbs 

the members of the other wins. 
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IT COSTS SO 
LITTLE 


Costs so MUCH 
to be SORRY / 


Tue SAFEST Place 


for Teachers 


is Under the T7.€.U. Umbrella... 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who re- 
fuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They 
have to be sure of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses 
time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your 
occupation increases the health hazard—for all diseases come to 
school from all the homes in the community. No teacher can afford 
to ignore these plain facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. The 
better way is to share, at small yearly cost, your tisk with thousands 
of other teachers and then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great organization of teachers 
for teachers brings to you. 


Be SAFE--- Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, use you ve no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado 
rages outside. T. C. U. protection is then priceless, 
Alberta Schwalbe, of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary 

staring me in the face, what should come along but the 

welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? The 

substantial check therein relieved the situation tre- 

so glad I took out this health and 

accident policy. The T. C. U. umbrella is a real 

umbrella and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to 
crawl under it.” 


SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Delay and thoughtlessness are the two deceivers that keep 
so many teachers from the benefits of T. C. U. Protection. 
Where a teacher refuses to face the unpleasant picture of 
financial embarrassment, or when good intentions are side- 
tracked thoughtless delay, there is nothing T. C. U. can do. But 
if you will act now and send the coupon we will tell you how you can 
get under the T. C. U. Umbrella. Then you will have a true friend 

* in time of need. Thirty-five years of helpful service to the teachers 
of America is your best assurance of what T. C. U. will mean to 
you when financial help is needed most. Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


855 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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to meet 
yourneed 





All these Benefits are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
confining sickness. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
accidental injuries (including automobile ac- 
cidents). 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 

$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are in- 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive an- 
nual renewal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 





To the T. C. U., 855 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 








Address. 








(This coupon places the sender under ne obligation) 
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ADMIRAL 


BYRD 


TAKES THE 
TRAIL AGAIN! 
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FREE to reacuers! 
NEW CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL! 


OW that the long winter 

night at Little America is 
over, Admiral Byrd and his men 
are again engaged in thrilling ex- 
plorations in the Antarctic. His 
scientific achievements and dar- 
ing exploits form an ideal and 
timely subject for classroom ac- 
tivities. We have just prepared an 
assortment of new Byrd Expedi- 
tion materials, including many 
new photographs, for the exclu- 
sive use of teachers. To secure 
this free material, simply write 
Grape-Nuts, Dept. GNI-9, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


HEAR ADMIRAL BYRD TALK FROM 


LITTLE AMERICA!— Have your children 
tune in on these his- 
tory-making broad- 
casts. Every Wednes- 
day at 10 P. M., 
E.D.S.T., (after Ux 
30, 10 P. M., E.S.T.) 
Columbia Network. 
Sponsored by Grape- 

uts—America’s fa- 
vorite breakfast food 
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3. That part of the government 
which looks after the enforcement of 
laws is called the: 

a. legislative 
b. executive 
c. judicial 

4. The county officer who inquires 
into cases of sudden death is called 
the: 

a. sheriff 
b. circuit clerk 
¢. coroner 

5. It is an advantage to have two 
houses in Congress because: 

a. there are more congressmen 
b. one house acts as a check 
upon the other 
c. more bills are proposed 
Ms We find the. most members in 
the: 
a. House of Representatives 
b. Senate 
c. Cabinet 

7. Among diplomatic representa- 

tives we rank first: 
a. ministers 
b. ambassadors 
c. attachés 

8. The oldest type of city govern- 

ment in this country is: 
a. manager 
b. commission 
c. council-mayor 

9. Judges of all Federal courts 

hold office: 
a. indefinitely 
b. for four yeirs 
c. for six years 


Making a Visit to Congo Land 


6. What are the Congo vil- | 


lages like? 
7. How do the people make 
roads through the forests? 
8. How is the white man 
changing the Congo region? 
B. Finding answers to questions, 
and presenting the information. 

A committee of children went 
to the library and came back with 
books about the Congo region. 
As the children found stories 
which they thought would be 
helpful in answering their ques- 
tions, we listed them. 

Another committee, with the 
teacher, studied the contents of 
the books in the room library. 
Each child listed the stories he 
thought were related to the sub- 
ject. The titles of these were 
printed on tagboard, and the list 
was posted, so that each child 
might know what was available. 

The class was divided into three 
groups according to reading abil- 
ity. Guide questions were pre- 
pared for each book. Before a 
child took another book, he was to 
be able to answer the questions on 
the card. 

After all the questions asked 
were checked, the teacher felt that 
a few days could be profitably 
spent making a summary of the 
most important points learned. 
The important problems which had 
been studied were selected and 
listed on the blackboard. Small 
groups of children chose the topic 








Civics 
(Continued from page 52) 


10. Any national bill for raising 
revenue must be introduced: 
a. by the president 
b. in the Senate 
c. in the House 
Ill. From the list found below choose 
the correct ending for each state- 
ment, 
1. The head of the Department 
of Justice is the 
2. The lands upon which Indian 
tribes now live are called 
3. Internal revenue taxes are also 
called 
4. The largest division of local 
government is the 
§. The highest court in the United 
States is the 
6. A person whose debts are great- 
er than his money or other property 
is called a 
7. A declaration of party princi- 
ples is called a 
8. The heads of the executive de- 
partments make up the president’s 
9. The piece of paper upon which 
are printed the names of all candi- 
dates nominated by a political party 
is called a 
10. The president is elected for a 
term of 
11. Taxes which are actually paid 
by the person upon whom they are 
imposed are called 
12. The national court of lowest 
grade is the 
13. An import duty used to restrict 
the importation of certain products 





(Continued from page 21) 


they liked best, re-read the mate- 
rial, prepared short speeches to be 
given orally or to be read, and 
chose one of their group to pre- 
sent the speech. 

In the study of jungle life much 
use was made of lantern slides. 
Slides of Congo homes and animals 
were obtained from the visual edu- 
cation department. 

C. Presenting a play. 

After we had finished our re- 
search and had read all the materi- 
als we could find, the work of the 
group centered around an original 
Congo play. 

One group constructed Pygmy 
houses. The members of this group 
consulted many pictures before 
they began to build. The houses 
were made of small barrels, with 
cone-shaped cardboard for roofs 
and long strips of green paper for 
grass. During the process of build- 
ing the Pygmy homes, another 
group was busy making palm trees. 
Still other groups made some clever 
animal costumes of paper and cam- 
bric. Everyone in the class worked 
on a committee and helped make 
something for our play. 

During the study of our play 
the best speeches and ideas for the 
different scenes were combined, 
printed, and used as guides during 
the first interpretations. New 
speeches and directions were added 
throughout the children’s develop- 
ment of each scene. ®* Other rooms 
were invited to see the play. 
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in order to protect our own many. 
facturers is called a 
14. The right of voting is called 
. platform 
. bankrupt 
. ballot 
. district court 
cabinet 
eXCises 
. four years 
. protective tariff 
attorney-general 
j. reservations 
k. county 
1. direct taxes 
m. suffrage 
n. Supreme Court 
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ae oe 11. T 71. F 3 
2. F 12. F 22. T 32. T 
3. F 13. F 23.T Sie 
4. T 14. T 24. T 34, T 
LL? 2. -22- 2 
& = 16. F 26. F 36, F 
aT Ma 27. F 37. T 
hw 3. ‘F 28. T 38. T 
9.T 19.T 29. F 
10. F 20. T 30. T 
Il. 1. b 6. a 
2. ¢ 7. b 
3. b 8. c 
4.¢ 9a 
5. b 10. c 
Ill. 1. i S.n 9c 13h 
2j ¢€.b Mg 
3. f 7.2 11. | 
4. k 8. e 12. d 


V. Results achieved. 
A. Art work. 
1. Painting scenery for the play. 
2. Making black masks from 
stockings. 
3. Making invitations (foldes 
in the shape of an elephant with 
the invitation written inside). 
B. Reading. 
. To gather information. 
- To locate material. 
. To entertain others. 
- To answer definite questions 
. To verify opinions. 
. To experience enjoyment. 
C. Language. 
1. Stories about jungle animal 
were written. 
VI. Suggested activities. 
A. Make an animal booklet. 
B. Visit the zoo to study animil 
characteristics, 
C. Make a pictorial map illustrat 
ed with drawings and pictures cu 
from magazines and showing & 
animals, people, and products # 
each section. 
D. Collect pictures of the diffe 
ent animals, trees, and birds. 
E. Make a Congo village in the 
sand box: or on the table in 
classroom. 
F. Make a large frieze show 
essential features:  vegetati™ 
rivers, etc. 
G. Make pictures or models 
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Congo tools, musical instrume 
or weapons. 


H. Have a bulletin-board displ! 
of pictures and clippings. 
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The Department of Peace 
(Continued from page 49) 
| Many | of paramount importance. Ministers “Work of the State Department,” 
are heads of diplomatic missions to | radio address (free). 
called § other nations. Consuls, usually lo- “Notice to Bearers of Passports” 
cated in cities of commercial impor- (free). 
tance, assist Americans transacting “Treaty for the Renunciation of 
business or traveling abroad. War” (20 cents). 
One can obtain a quick and inti- All free publications mentioned 
mate picture of the work of the State | above are obtainable from the De- 
Department by ordering a current is- | partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
sue of the weekly Press Releases (5 | Order the others from the Superin- 
cents). tendent of Documents, Government 
Other information useful to teach- Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
ers is contained in the following: Do not send stamps; remit either by 
“The Constitution of the United | check or by money order. 
States of America” (5 cents), a lit- Just inside the front door of the 
eral print. State Department is a plaque which 
“The Department of State of the | throws another light on this Govern- 
United States” (15 cents), history | ment service. It is a list of repre- 
and development. sentatives who have died in line of 
31. T “The American Foreign Service” | duty—of African fever, yellow fe- 
32. Tf (free), information for applicants. ver, in earthquake, lost at sea, mur- 
ei “Publications of the Department | dered. The last name is “C, Russell 
. of State” (free). Taggart, hurricane, Belize, British 
35. T “Map of Foreign Service Posts, | Honduras.” Accompanying this ar- 
36.F § Passport and Dispatch Agencies” | ticle is a picture of the American 
je ; (free). consulate after the disaster. 
United States History i | a 
(Continued from page 52) io 
31. The Pilgrims came to America John Cabot 
for religious freedom. Samuel Adams h il] : d 
a = The Pilgrims settled in Mary- — a e y eS mil perio 
: 33. The Puritans settled in Massa- LiF 12F 23.7T 34T e « 
etie 2F 13.7 24F 35.8 t f ] 
34. John Eliot was a missionary to 3. 4 MF. - ME Bet a gay Ime or your pup! S 
the Indians. 4. s FF m8. Me 
35. The Dutch liked Stuyvesant | 5. T 16.F 27.F 38.T | —qyith this delicious chocolate flavor food-drink 
for a governor. 6. F 17. F 28. T 39. T 
36. The Dutch wanted to surrender 7.T WE 29. F : : . 
their colony to the English. aT. MI. wet Nes needstobetoldhowimportant dation), plus extra food-calcium and food- 
37. William Penn founded the col- 7 31. T milk isto the child’sdiet.Medicalauthor- _ phosphorus. As you know, Sunshine Vitamin 
ony of Virginia. 10.F 21.F 32. F ities say that every child should drink at least | D helps the body more efficiently to utilize 
the play. 38. John Winthrop was the Puri- S —: s . 33. T a quart of milk a day. But every teacher also the food-calcium and food-phosphorus (so 
ks from tan governor knows how monotonous plain milk can be- _ richly supplied by Cocomale and milk) in 
39. The Qu iess de nik tiie te Il. EXPLORERS come. Sooner or later children rebel... re- building strong bones and sound teeth. 
(folders war, Ponce de Leon fuse to drink as much milk as they should. Prepared as directed, Cocomale adds 70% 
rant with I], Copy names from list, putting Marquette This is why teachers welcome a simple, more food-energy to milk. Thus every glass of 
inside). | each under proper heading. Coronado pleasant way to end the dislike for milk and  Cocomalta child drinks is equal in food-energy 
Magellan to make the milk period a happy time for value to almost two glasses of plain milk. 
‘o-. Explorers INVENTORS Cortez their pupils. Now, instead of drinking plain Introduce Cocomalt during your classroom 
FOUNDED COLONIES Henry Hudson milk, youngsters can mix it with delicious milk period—or in your school lunchroom. 
| Hetpep WIN REVOLUTION De Soto Cocomalt—the famous chocolate flavorfood- Tell your pupils to drink it at home—at every 
questions. Ponce de Leon Joliet drink. Even children who definitely dislike meal. Cocomalt is easy to digest— quickly 
Lord Baltimore John Cabot plain milk generally adore it when mixed with assimilated. You'll be amazed to see what a 
rment. John Smith Invewroas Cocomalt, difference this wonderful milk-drink can make 
John P. Holland hn P. Holland By contributing a few extra pennies every in classroom efficiency—how your pupils 
e animals Nathan Hale Jo e WwW rm id week your pupils can buy the economical 5-Ib, _ thrive on it! 
Cyrus W. Field a classroom-size can of Cocomalt and enjoy this Petenhh 
Marquette Wilbur Wr ight delicious, energy-giving food-drink every day. Easy to mix—Hor or Corp 
let. Sir Walter Raleich Orville Wright Cocomalt comes in powder form only and is 
ly animal Wilbur Wricht g Thomas A. Edison Cocomalt helps to build strong, sold at grocery and drug stores in '/2-lb., 1-lb. 
John Paul J nan Robert Fulton sturdy bodies and 5-lb cans. Comes ready to mix with milk 
- illustrat. iesemadin Eli Whitney Cocomalt, of course, is far more than a flavor-  —hot or cold. For trial-siz2 can just mail the 
ctures cul John Winthrop FoUNDED COLONIES ing for milk. It contains essential food nu- Coupon below—with 10¢ to cover the cost 
swing th Benjamin Franklin Lord Baltimor trients every child needs for husky develop- of packing and mailing. We will also send 
oducts o Magell a ment. It supplies extra body-building proteins YOU # free Cocomalt recipe book. 
omen John Smith ; 
Cortez Sir Walter Raleich and carbohydrates. It provides an abundance 
rhe differ John Barry hn Winth 8 of Sunshine Vitamin D (under license by the 
irds. Patrick Henry ly — Wisconsin University Alumni Research Foun- € C 0 m a t 
ge in Orville Wright ohn Smith 
ble in the George Washington J 1 h seaeaeceaeee SRSA EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEME 
Henry Hudson Jems Canoe eee: R. B. DAVIS CO., De 
cepted by the .» Dept.20-J, Hoboken, N. J. 
» showing William Penn Hetrep Win REVOLUTION Gunite 2 a _ ane ciasize can of manag also 
tion, ‘ your free Cocomalt reci .Ilamenclosing10c '! 
models of John Smith Benjamin Franklin Sacndiy Alumni Re- Name 
struments De Soto John Barry pared by an exclusive proc- Address ‘ 
P James Oglethorpe Patrick Henry Covemaltiocempasedof co: City State : 
rd displ Joliet George Washington wae Sane Adds 70% more food-energy to milk : 
;. Eli Whitney Samuel Adams Savoring and added Sun- ( Prepared according to label directions) ' 
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Five to send the 
coupon; ten to read the simple, 
clear, untechnical story of life 
insurance and what it can do 
for you in our booklet which 
answers important questions. 

You'll find it well worth 
fifteen minutes of your time. 
May we send your copy? 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the 
many uses of insurance. 
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Pains or 


Cramps Here? 


These foot troubles and 
spreading of the shoes 
are ca by a break- 
ing down of the Meta- 
tarsal Arch across the 
ball of the foot. To get 
quick relief scientifi- 
cally and restore your 2 
arches to pormal-—wear 
Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal 
Arch Supports. 

They support the feet 
where support is needed; 
give true correction, and 
can be adjusted as the 
condition improves. Worn with immediate 
comfort in any properly fitted shoe. Sold and 
expertly adjusted at leading Shoe and Dept. 
stores everywhere, $2 to $10 a pair. 

For booklet on causes, symp and treatment of 


Week Archee and other foot troubles, write Dr. 
Scholl's, 221 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Il. 


D© Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 
AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 


activity 
problems 


. 
anh thi AKG 
+ 

Teaching today demands more activity pro- 
grams in Primary, Intermediate and Upper 
Grades. The past year has caused a drain on 
Teachers mental reservoirs. Teachers cannot 
continually take ideas out of their minds without 
refilling with new ideas 

A new 492-page book contains 17 chapters 
of activity problems and how todo them. There 
are 388 pages of illustrations, 68 pages in,color, 
80 pages of activity outlines. This compact volume 
is an everlasting reservoir of activity ideas. 


Wisi Write your name ond eddress on the margin of this 
advertisement for FREE illustrated folder, and mail to 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
433 PRINTERS BUILDING . WORCESTER, MASS. 
mal 


\\ 
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Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 


6. Write in a column and add— 
100, 33, 9, 45, 201, 46 

7. The addends are 547, 197, 685, 

678, 456, 393, 525, 240, and 152. 
Find the sum. 

8. Write in figures and add— 
one thousand, eighty-seven, 
three hundred nine, twenty- 
two. 

9. 3.205-+.48-+7+6.9+5.36+ 
4.838=—? 


10. %+U%—? 5% and % are 


What added to Y% makes %? 
AtAth=? % and % 


are 
11. Add— 





% and % and % 
3% 7% 6% 
%2 =H 2K 
1% 

12. Add— 
3 ft. 7 in. 9 Ib. 11 oz. 
4 ft. 4 in. 5 Ib. 10 oz. 
§ min. 15 sec. 2 yrs. 3 mos. 
2 min. 50 sec. 9 mos. 
7 min. 25 sec. 1 yr. 7 mos. 





1 hr. 57 min. 
54 min. 





13. The sign that means add is 
a The 
numbers to be added are called 
_.....« The number we get by 
adding is called the _... To 
check in addition, we —_. aii 

14. John’s father took him from 
Rocky Ford to Denver. They drove 
from Rocky Ford to Pueblo in one 
hour fifty minutes, from Pueblo to 
Colorado Springs in one hour ten 
minutes, and from Colorado Springs 
to Denver in one hour thirty min- 
utes. To find out how long it took 
them to drive from Rocky Ford to 
Denver, we must: multiply, add, 
subtract. 

15. The rainfall in Jonesville dur- 
ing the months of the year, beginning 
with January, is: 5.14 in., 4.07 in., 
4.6 in., 3.045 in., 2.4 in., 1.1 in., .95 
in., .83 in., 2.76 in., 2.8 in., 3.005 
in., and 4.03 in. Find the total rain- 
fall for the year. 


arrica—Africa is thrilling. In 
my land lives the rhinoceros, with 
hide so thick and strong. Zebras live 
in Africa. There are elephants, too, 
but they are different from the ele- 
phants of Asia. The elephants of 
my continent are larger, and both 
males and females have tusks. The 
elephants of Asia are smaller, and 
only the males have tusks. Giraffes 
and camels live in Africa, too, as 
well as the fat hippopotamus. 

AUSTRALIA—I am like the fun- 
niest ring in the circus. I am the 
queer-animal continent. No domes- 
tic animals belong to Australia—the 
first cats, dogs, horses, and rabbits 
had to be brought from other lands. 
The kangaroo is one of my queer 
animals, An animal called the duck- 
bill lives here, too. It has webbed 
feet, a wide tail, and a beak like a 
duck—a very, very strange creature! 


4 








(Continued from page 45) 


Tests IN SUBTRACTION 
1. Subtract and check— 


9 17 75S 86 70 75 
ee Aa we 
2. 8—6=—=? ?—2=9 37—20=? 


7 hrs.—4 hrs.=—=? 

2 ft. 7 in. minus 9 in.==? 
3. Find the difference— 

60 27 80 26 20 

5S ee 


4. a) Write in a column and sub- 
tract— 
$20,376, $3,809. 
b) Write the name of the term 
by each number. Check. 

5. Subtract these numbers— 


5268 $ 5.25 
1073 -88 


6. Subtrahend, 239; minuend 602. 
Find the remainder. 

7. Write in figures and subtract— 
nine thousand; seven thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-five. 

8. The remainder is 709; the min- 
uend is 1,028; the subtrahend 





99 
From 44 take 34 
$4—$4=? 
5 —Ye—? 
10. 434 65% 10 
—3 —1% —3\, 
11. The sign that means subtract 
OD cictievieenis’ SINE OD cane The 
number from which we subtract is 
called the The number to 


be subtracted is called the - 
The number we get by subtracting is 
called the {eee 
To check an example in subtraction, 
we . 
12. § min. 18 sec.—4 min, 30 sec. 
==? 
Take seventeen dollars thirty- 
six cents from twenty dollars 
and five cents. 

13. John’s grandmother is 86 years 
old. In how many years will she be 
100 years old? To find out, we must: 
divide, add, subtract, multiply. 

14. In three years Tom’s height in- 
creased from 4 ft. 6 in. to § ft. 3 in. 
How much had he grown? 





Robert’s Circus 


(Continued from page 50) 


The spiny anteater is another queer 
animal. My list seems endless. 

EUROPE—My list is not so very 
long. People have lived in Europe 
for so many, many years that it is 
mostly domestic animals that are 
found there now. The deer of Eng- 
land are beautiful. In northern 
Norway and Sweden there are rein- 
deer. Wolves are found in the 
northern part of Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia. 

SOUTH AMERICA—I have thrilling 
things to tell about my animals. In 
my land are armadillos, whose skin 
looks like steel plates. Ant bears, 
too, live in South America. But the 
gayest animals are the monkeys! 
They play pranks. The sloth lives in 
my land, and is called the laziest 
animal, The llama lives in the 
Andes Mountains and the alpaca in 
Peru and the adjacent countries. 








15. Sam’s sister asked him hoy 
many had been enrolled in his grade 
since the first day of school. }y, 
said: “The first day there were thirty. 
five pupils. Now there are fifty,” 
Can you find out how many have 
been enrolled? Prove your answer, 


Key to TEstTs 

Addition—~° 

- 5, 20, 79, 97, $6, 101 

. 7, 3, 21, 3 qts., 1 ft. 5 in. 

. 43, 86, 59, 64, 1304 

293 

- 10,969, $2.49 

434 

3873 

1418 

. 27.783 

| % 1%, Ys 1, % 

. 2, 5, 16%, 8% 

. 7 ft. 11 in, 15 Ibs. § oz, 
15 min. 30 sec., 4 yrs. 7 mo, 
2 hrs. 51 min. 

13. -++; plus; addends; sum; sub. 
tract one of the addends from the 
sum 

14. add 

15. 34.73 in. 

Subtraction— 

bs By D,. 34, 59, 37, 36 

2. 2, 11, 17, 3 hrs., 1 ft. 10 in 

> 2a 1G Fa, TG oe 

4. a) $16,567, 

b) $20,376, minuend; $3,809, 

subtrahend; $16,567, difference 

. 4,195, $4.37 

363 

1015 

319 

° %, Ys, $e, Ye 
10. 134, 2, 6% 

11. —; minus; minuend; subtra- 
hend; difference, remainder; add the 
subtrahend and the difference 

12. 48 sec., $2.69 

13. 14, subtract 

14. 9 inches 

15. 17 pupils; 

33 pupils+-17 pupils—=50 pv- 
pils 


SY eNArzayYyS 


—_— 
N = 


YeNay 


EDITORIAL Note: Tests in multiplica- 
tion and division, concluding Mr. 
McFarland’s set of diagnostic tests, 
appear in our October issue. 


NORTH AMERICA—I shall tell you 
about the animals of North America 
In the Far North are polar bears; # 
Greenland, the musk ox. In the 
Rocky Mountains are Rocky Mou 
tain goats. In the West the coyot 
lives, as well as the mountain 
or puma. 

ROBERT—Tell me more, please! 

EUROPE—We are merely maps 
the continents, from the map 
We have told you a few interesting 
things. You must find out the 








for yourself. y 
ROBERT—But how? (Thong 


fully.) 1 think I know—by 
and studying. 
(They for 


CONTINENTS— Yes. 
a line, and file slowly past Robert.) 
ROBERT—Good-by all! Maps wi 
never be dull again. They'll remit 
me of gay things—just like 4 jolt 


circus, 
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Reading Experiences for the Child 
Who Learns Slowly—I 


(Continued from page 23) 


making signs for the toy store, the 
post office, the fire house; reading the 
recipe for drop cookies; sending an 
invitation to the kindergarten, to the 
principal; making stories about the 
toy store, the garden, the trip to the 
wo. There will be abundant mate- 
rial from which the children can 
make charts and vital reading books 
of their own. 

Phrases and stories built up from 
such a content have a real meaning 
to the child. They give him a back- 
ground for the pictures and word 
images which he sees. Interest, a 
readiness to read, and learning with 
satisfaction are the results. 

Every primary teacher should be 
acquainted with a booklet entitled 
A Reading Vocabulary for the Pri- 
mary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates, as 
an aid in developing suitable reading 
lessons. The booklet gives a list of 
1,500 words which have been selected 
as suitable for use in all forms of 
reading material in grades one, two, 
and three. These words were selected 
from many sources, including chil- 
dren’s literature, readers, and the 
spoken vocabulary of young children. 
The selection of words is on the basis 
of their utility, interest, and degree 
of difficulty for children. They are 
worth-while words which children 
will easily learn, and which they will 
be most likely to encounter fre- 
quently. If the teacher holds this 
vocabulary as a ready reference, she 
can check to see that she is weaving 
basic words into the reading lessons 
which the children and she make to- 
gether. She can select the common 
words and phrases for drill and mas- 





tery and disregard the occasional and 
unusual word which, because of its 
immediate interest, may have been 
used. She can keep a constant check 
on the degree to which the child is 
mastering words from this vocabu- 
lary. If she meets success, she can be 
assured that a foundational reading 
vocabulary is being developed. 

The child’s environment must be 
filled with vital reading stimuli, that 
is, with situations that call for read- 
ing response. He must feel a need 
and satisfaction in reading as he plays 
and works in the classroom with 
other children. In addition to the 
ways already suggested, the skillful 
teacher will find many other means 
of presenting reading stimuli. 

There will be a much greater 
possibility that the child will reach 
some or all of the desired attainments 
by this kind of reading program than 
by a laborious struggle with a famil- 
iar story from the reader that he 
associates with failure. 

The next article will give an ac- 
count of how a teacher worked out 
this kind of reading with a slow 
group of children. 
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Mother Goose Teaches Safety 


(Continued from page 24) 


LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER— 
Little Tommy Tucker sang songs 
after supper 
That he had learned at school. 
One was “The Brook,” 
One was “The Birds,” 
And one was “A Safety Rule.” 
JACK AND JILL— 
Jack and Jill went to the town 
On errands for their mother. 
They had to cross a busy street, 
This wise Jill and her brother. 
They stood and let the cars go by, 
First one and then another, 
And when the street was clear at 
last, 
Came safely home to Mother. 
OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE— 
re was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe. 
She taught all her children the 
a, ,dafe thing to do. 
Before crossing the street, use 
your eyes, ears, and head,” 
She repeated each night as she 
put them to bed. 
OLD KING COLE— 
Old King Cole was a merry old 
soul; 
See - smiling while standing in 
ine; 





He’s waiting his chance 
To get home to his dance 
When the officer gives him the 
sign. 
MISTRESS MARY— 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
What keeps you standing there? 
“['m waiting my chance to go 
safely across 
When the street of fast drivers 
is bare.” 
LITTLE MIss MUFFET— 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
Awaiting a safe time to pass. 
Red Riding Hood spied her 
And came up beside her. 
Said she, “You're a wise little 
lass.” 
HUMPTY DUMPTY— 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
While the signal light shone red. 
The king’s horses passed, 
The king’s men came last; 
Then the green light flashed, “Go 
ahead.” 
ALL (together)— 
Sing a song of safety, 
Let the cars whizz past, 
Better stand a longer time 
And be safe at last. 
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It’s the one travel way 
that fits school needs 


HE door of each Greyhound bus opens to 

$0,000 miles of highway routes, reaching 

every important city of America and many in 
Canada. 


Greyhound bus service fits the needs of schools 
and teachers to perfection—providing mire 
flexible and more frequent schedules for week- 
ends and holidays—offering the best way to 
transport school groups to games and gather- 
ings. The average cost per ticket is dollars 
lower than other first class transportation, while 
each mile of highway travel is packed with new 
interest. 


The driver standing at this door typifies about 
five thousand alert, courteous operators who 
wear the Greyhound uniform, and who carry 
out its strict code. Each is proud of his well- 
groomed, modern coach with its cushioned re- 
clining chairs—and of his own outstanding 


Principal Greyhound 


Information Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO .. . E. 9th & Superior 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. Pine & Battery 
SMILADELPHIA,P A.  « Broad St. Station 





"= ain IGAGO, ILL. . . . 12th & Wabash Sts. 
record of safe driving. We invite you to try ptt YORK CITY’. . - Nelson Towsr 
this way, next time you make amy trip. EO ORTH TEX: MPR. A, -. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . . 509 6th Ave., N 
TON, W.V. 601 Virginia St. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 108 East 7th St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 412 East Broad St. 
EMPHIS, TENN. ... . 148 Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . 400 N. Rampart St. 
WINDSOR, ONT. . . . 1004 Security Bidg. 





THIS COUPON BRINGS GOOD NATURED PICTORIAL MAP 
Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound office (listed above) for full-color, profusely illustrated map of United States — 
measuring 20 x 30 inches. If you want full information on any other trip, jot down your destination on the margin below. 


Name ee 
Address__ 
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make neatness a game! 


OW MUCH EASIER it isto keep children 
clean and neat when you make a 
game of it! The free Charts we offer help 
you do just that. They provide a daily rec- 
ord of the child’s personal appearance 
(hair combed ... shoes shined ... etc.). Use 
the coupon below to get a free supply for 
your class. 


Home Shine Kit—25¢ 


If you would like to have the Kit that makes shoe 
shining easy, just enclose 25 cents with the coupon. 
The kit contains a bristle dauber, genuine lamb’s 
wool polisher, and a large tin of high-quality paste 
polish, But whether you send for the Kit or not, the 
Charts are free, so order your supply to-day. 


CLIP COUPON NOW 
[om 1-Sumota-Bixay Coar., Dept. R-9, 7 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. | 


Please send me free Neatness Charts.() 
| Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose25g.—F) | 

















| 
| Name | 
| Address —— | 
| City State | 
| 2 in 1 ~- SHINOLA - BixBy’s | | 
SHOE POLISHES 








How sheets are made 


32 pages. .. Every step pictured 
—from cotton field to finished 
sheets: .. Lesson suggestions— 
review questions. . . Samples of 
raw cotton and sheeting. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., Dept. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of “‘The Story 
of Pequot,” postpaid, for use in my 
classes. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Community and the Family 


H. City water supply system. 
I. City garbage and sewage dis- 
posal system. 
J. Street cleaning department. 
II. Protection. 
A. Policemen and the police sta- 
tions. 
1. Policeman on a beat. 
2. Traffic officers. 
3. Detectives. 
4. Special squads. 
§. The police station. 
B. Firemen and the fire station. 
1. The firemen. 
2. The chief. 
3. The fire station. 
III. Recreation. 
A. Places owned by the city. 
. Playgrounds. 
. Parks. 
. Golf courses. 
. Mountain parks. 
Museums. 
. Libraries. 
B. Places owned by private com- 
panies. 
1. Movies. 
2. Theaters. 
3. Circus, 
4 
5 


ae hw Ne 


. Swimming pools. 
- Clubs. 
6. Radio stations. 
IV. Communication. 
A. Telephone company. 
B. Telegraph company. 
C. United States Postal Service. 
1, City postman. 
2. Rural postman. 
3. Clerks in post office. 
4. Postmaster. 
§. Carrying letters and packages 
between cities. 
D. Railway express company. 
V. Transportation, 
A. Street car companies. 
B. Taxicab companies. 
C. Railroads. 
1. Stations. 
2. Shops. 
3. Passenger trains. 
4. Freight trains. 
5. Train crews. 
6. Airplane lines. 
7. Busses. 
8. Trucks. 
9. Boats. (This topic is left for 
the fourth-grade unit on trans- 
portation unless the community 
is a water-front community.) 


PARTIAL AND FINAL PRESENTATION 
or SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


The children usually spent from 
one o'clock to a quarter after two 
holding conferences, planning their 
work, taking excursions, listening to 
talks by the teacher or visitors, and 
doing what research reading they 
could. Since there are not many 
books suitable for this unit, the 
teacher and children composed their 
own stories as they went along. 
They also had available some stories 
that had been written by another 
second grade. 

From a quarter after two to three 
o’clock was spent in expression ac- 
tivities, and from three o'clock to 
half-past three on related drill ac- 
tivities (language games, spelling, 
and writing). Each day there were 
oral reports, as someone always had 
something interesting to tell. The 





(Continued from page 19) 


group notebook and outline had to 
be kept up, letters written, etc. 

The following is an extract from 
the notebook of the group working 
on “Communication”: 

Questions for a Second Trip to the 
Post Office Made by a Committee 
Chosen from Group Three 

1. Why do we have a United States 

post office? 

2. How was mail first sent from one 

town to another? 

3. Why are there so many bags at 

the post office? 

4. Why do stamps cost so much? 

5. How is mail sent across the ocean 

to other countries? 

6. How many stamps does the post 

office sell a day? 

7. Why do the mail boxes have dials? 

8. What are the post office hours? 

9. When does the postman bring the 

mail? 

10. How much does it cost to send a 

post card? 

11. Why do post offices have bars on 

the windows? 

12. Where is the nearest air-mail 

port? 

13. How many miles do the postmen 

have to walk? 

14. What does general delivery mean? 

15. Why do the postmen wear uni- 

forms? 

16. Why do we have to put return 

addresses on letters? 

17. Why do we have a dead letter 

office? 

18. How many dead letter offices are 

there and where are they? 

19. When does the mail come in? 

20. Why do post offices have post 

office boxes? 

Answers to the questi6ns followed. 

Another type of entry in the note- 
book is given below. 

This afternoon we worked on our 
post office. We made dials and placed 
our names under them. Then we made 
a letter box. It was made out of a 
small cardboard box. We painted it 
green. Then we cut a hole so that let- 
ters could be dropped in. We took the 
cover off when we wanted to get the 
letters out. .... 

Each day one group dictated a 
story about their activities to the 
teacher and she wrote it on the black- 
board. That evening she printed it 
on wrapping paper and the next 
morning used it as the basis for their 
reading lesson. ‘These charts fur- 
nished good practice in language 
usage and spelling, and provided 
words for vocabulary drill. 

This story about “Stamps” fur- 
nished the material for one chart. 

It takes a three-cent stamp to send a 
letter out of town. 

If a letter is to be delivered in town, 
it needs only a two-cent stamp. 

A special delivery stamp is used if 
you want the letter to be delivered at 
once. It costs ten cents. 

If a letter contains money it should 
be registered. 

An air-mail stamp helps a letter to 
go quicker. It costs eight cents. 

At least once a week ‘each group 
gave a complete report of their work 
for the week and showed how much 
they had been able to add to their 
outline and what they were going to 
do next. Members of each group 
were free to criticize the outlines of 
the other groups. 

1See article in March 1934 INsTRUC- 
tor, “Developing Reading Skills in*the 
Activity Program.” 
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As each group finished their out. 
line and research, the teacher met 
with them and helped them to decide 
how they would present their find. 
ings to the rest of the class for the 
final evaluation. During the next 
two weeks all the time from one to 
three o’clock was used by the chil. 
dren in getting their material jn 
shape for preséntation. Practically 
no reading was done except when it 
was necessary to get additional in. 
formation or to check some point 
about which they were not sure. Ad- 
ditional excursions had to be made 
to gain more detailed information, 
The drill period was used to work on 
deficiencies found from day to day. 

It is at this step in the deve‘op- 
ment of the unit that construction 
work should be done, very seldom 
before. Children cannot build until 
they have some idea of why they 
should build and of what to build. 
Construction is not an end in itself 
but only a means to present the solu- 
tion of the problem. The following 
ways may be used by children to pre- 
sent the information that they 
gather. 

1. Oral reports. 

2. Written reports and stories. 

3. Writing a book with chapters 

by each committee. 

. Dramatizations. 

Poems. 

. Radio programs. 

. Illustrated lectures. 

. Moving pictures. 

. Drawing pictures, such as illus- 
trations for books, posters, and 
friezes. 

10. Making a scrapbook. 

11. Making scenes on the floor or 

on the sand table. 

12. Constructing post office, fire 

station, etc. 

The children made out examina- 
tions which the postmaster, clerks, 
and postmen had to pass in order to 
qualify for their posts. 


CONA + 


CHECKING AND THE CULMINATING 
ACTIVITY 


The last step is teacher evaluation. 
As the unit is developed, the teacher 
should keep a check list showing 
when each specific objective is at- 
tained and she should try to keep 4 
close check on the development 
the attitudes and themes. Usually 
complete presentation to an intef 
ested group is necessary for 3 
thorough check. 

In this case, a second grade was 
invited in for a party and the groups 
not only described their activities 
but also gave their solution to 
problem which they had attempted 
to solve. The next day the parents 
were invited and the class repea' 
the program. This was done in & 
sponse to a demand on the part 
the children. ; 


Dany Loc 


A complete record was kept of the 
work of the group from day to da 
but in this article there is not ro0® 
to include such a record. 

Aurnor’s Note: The writer is * 


debted to teachers in Salida and Ale 
mosa, Colorado, for suggestions. 
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in regard to any important 
points. These facts were used 
in a final summary of the study 
at the conclusion of the activity, 
as a method of comparison and 
learning about many trees, in- 
stead of a single one. 
Ill. Activities. 

A. Autumn. 
1. Learning to identify tree. 
2. Pressing leaves. ; 
3. Learning how leaves manu- 
facture food. 
4. Sketching tree, 
shape and coloring. 
§. Making leaf prints. 
6. Study of simple and com- 
pound leaves. 
7. Collecting and studying tree 
seeds. 
8. Study of trees as 2 source of 
food. 
9. Studying leaf coloration. 
10. Preserving autumn leaves. 
11. Sketching autumn trees. 
12. Visiting a sawmill, by invi- 
tation; and gathering specimens 
there. 
13. Studying uses of lumber. 

B. Winter. 
1. Identifying trees by shape, 
bark, and twigs. 
2. Sketching leafless trees. 
3. Reporting on tree enemies, 
4. Study of evergreens as 
Christmas trees. 
§. Decorating an outdoor 
Christmas tree, and planning 
Christmas exercises, in which 
conservation was emphasized. 
6. Study of tree surgery. 
7. Study of reforestation and 
work of forest rangers. 
8. Study of trees as homes of 
birds and animals. 

C. Spring. 
1. Study of soils trees like. 


to show 


at the number of times I’ve had to re- 
peat this discipline, if Cousin Carrie 
hadn’t remarked, on a recent shop- 
ping trip, “You certainly seem to 
have all the money you need!” Some- 
how her remark gave me a feeling of 
affluence despite the fact that my 
purse was almost flat after doing the 
necessary shopping. 

For months I’ve been helped by 
making a detailed but flexible 
budget (see Reference 2) and trying 
to find happiness in experiences 
rather than in things. 

September 24 
Dear Diary: 

Want to hear about the results of 
one of the sharing resolutions? Last 
Friday the whole staff from Friend- 
ship School attended a workshop 
meeting of the Amateur Players and 
Was initiated into the mysteries of 

spontaneous drama.” Before the 
discussion began, Helen announced 
that anyone who was chosen to be 
an actor was expected to respond 
with “I'll be glad to try.” Then 
someone mischievously suggested, as 
the subject for our drama, “two 
small boys who couldn’t resist the 
lure of the old swimming hole and 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Group Study of Trees 


(Continued from page 41) 


2. Study of flowering of trees, 
and sketching and collecting 
tree flowers. 
3. Comparison of tree in au- 
tumn, winter, and spring. 
4. Study of erosion and flood 
control. 
§. Planting a tree on the school 
grounds. 
D. Conclusion. 

1. After the trees had finished 
flowering and the leaves had 
appeared, a slight waning of the 
children’s interest was apparent. 
It seemed wise to bring the unit 
to a close. Each pupil was to 
bring in all the material he 
had collected during the year 
that would help anyone in learn- 
ing about his tree. Plans were 
made for displaying this mate- 
rial in the neatest, best organ- 
ized, and most compact way. 
2. The finished charts were dis- 
played and explained in turn to 
the group. So much interest 
and growth were shown that 
the parents were asked to come 
and see the work. A program 
was prepared by the children 
consisting of a song about trees 
and a brief paper by each child 
explaining some phase of - the 
work that he had engaged in. 

IV. Outcomes. 

A. Scientific. 

1. Learning to identify com- 
mon trees in the community. 
2. A knowledge of the effects 
of seasonal change upon plant 
life. 
3. A knowledge of the impor- 
tance of trees to human welfare 
and happiness. 
4. A knowledge of how animals 
and plants are dependent upon 
each other. 








A Happy New Year 


(Continued from page 58) 


their teacher and parents who 
thought the lads should have been in 
school.” 

When quiet Kathie Patterson was 
asked to be the mother, the distressed 
tone of her “I'll be glad to try” 
nearly wrecked the meeting, but not 
more so than did her interpretation 
of a disturbed but firm-minded 
mother of two truant sons. Despite 
the laughter we were duly impressed, 
for we recognized that Kathie must 
be very observing and understanding 
of the mothers of her pupils, and also 
that she had completely cast aside 
her usual timidity. 

We all agreed, “The play’s the 
thing,” and the guests begged to be 
invited to the next workshop meet- 
ing. 

October 2 
Dear Diary: 

Our happy New Year is moving 
rapidly along with that “old vaga- 
bond, Time,” but we've managed 
still to keep in touch with our res- 
olutions. 

I felt that Miss Perkins’ resolution 
about trusting us must have been in 
everyone’s thoughts during her re- 
cent absence. In other years when 











5. Realization of the necessity 
for a program of conservation 
and reforestation. 
6. Ability to check facts for 
scientific accuracy. 

B. Language. 
1. Reading for information. 


2. Increased reading ability 
through practice. 
3. Appreciation of literature 


about trees. 
4. Making an oral report. 
C. Handwriting. 
1. Writing more legible busi- 
ness letters. 
2. Practice in making legible 
charts. 
D. Arithmetic. 
1. Working simple problems in- 
volving measurement of lumber. 
2. Estimating the cost of the 
Government Forestry Service. 
E, Art. 
1. Skill in representing different 
phases of nature. 
2. Appreciation of form and 
color as it appears in outdoor 
life. 
F. Social studies. 
1. Learning the value of sharing 
work, 
2. Understanding something of 
reforestation as a social problem. 
V. Evaluation. 
A. The unit developed the powers 
of organization on the part of the 
children. 
B. It held, and provided for the 
growth of, their interest over a 
period of time. 
C. It developed powers of obser- 
vation and the ability to give crit- 
icism impersonally. 
D. It related the problems of 
school life to the adult world. 
E. It brought parents and the 
school into closer co-operation. 


she has been away, Friendship School 
has carried on much as usual, but 
this time there seemed to be a stimu- 
lating, or perhaps I should say chal- 
lenging, atmosphere which I’m sure 
was the result of our unspoken 
thoughts of the “Trust Company.” 

October 5 
Dear Diary: 

Yesterday Katherine Lewis enter- 
tained us by telling of her encoun- 
ters with the resolution to rest, early 
and often. She began by borrowing 
Dr. Barnes’s copy of You Must Re- 
lax (Reference 3), and after diligent 
study she tried to put its precepts 
into practice. Katherine insists that 
before the year is over she will 
demonstrate complete relaxation, 
despite the fact that nothing short of 
a magic wand could produce a quiet 
resting place at school. 


INTERESTING REFERENCES 


1. Overstreet, Harry A.: A Guide to 
Civilized Loafing (Norton). 

2. Write to your state university, 
Department of Home Economics, 
for information on budget-making. 

3. Jacobson, Edmund: You Must Re- 
lax (McGraw-Hill). 
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“Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Take Your 
Class Through 
Coffeeland 


P It’s a fascinating trip, full of 
folklore and interesting fact. It 
takes you through all of the coffee 
growing countries of North Amer- 
ica. Your classes will thoroughly 
enjoy it. 

Best of all, this trip can be taken 
while sitting in your own class- 
room, for it is contained in a new- 
ly prepared booklet, highly illus- 
trated with pictures and maps, 
which will be sent to you free 
upon request. 





[] The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America—Illustrated booklet 
written as a trip through these 


countries. (Enough copies for 
classroom reference use.) 


[] Story of Coffee (revised)—lIllus- 
trated booklet telling history, 
growing and preparation for mar- 
ket. (Enough copies for classroom 
reference use.) 


[] Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 
from berries to roasted bean; com- 
pact, easy to store. (One to a 
teacher.) 


The other coffee 


material described SHepr® 

above is also for 

i AMERICAN 2 
MEDICAI 


your classroom use 
and is also free. 
Just fill in the 
coupon and check 
the material you 
wish sent to you. 


ASSN. 





Name 





Name of School............................ 
Saints cicninciakwnanead Grade............. 
IN OF I asic ccnstisiigeccsckecectccoccctnisonsis 
School Addre$s..................-....-.-.---»- anna 





Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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NEW! FREE! 


RADIO PROJECT 
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SCHOOL 


BRINGS SPIRIT OF 
ADVENTURE TO 
SCHGOLROOM 


Work of Two Leading Educators 








ERE is a true story of how 

some boys and girls in the third 
and fourth grades carried on an inter- 
esting activity in their search for food 
information under the guidance of two 
leading school authorities. Profusely 
illustrated and with forty-four pages 
of lively text, ‘‘Radio Bound for Ba- 
nana Land” shows how real life and 
good eating habits can combine hap- 
pily with the play life of the child. 
Makes the gathering of information 
truly an exciting adventure. 

When nutrition study forms a part 
of the child’s daily interests, as in this 
project, it becomes a farcinating sub- 
ject. Thus the formation of proper 
eating habits follows naturally. 

Coupon brings free copies to teach- 
ers of third and fourth grades in suf- 
ficient quantities for classroom use, 

ALSO a bright, new, six-color Ba- 
nana Poster, free. This offer is good 
only in the United States. 


Clip Coupon NOW! 





















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Depart ment 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send..........copies of “Radio Bound” 
and one new Banana Poster for my room, free. 


BREE cuncensnccnueuannepeasgpapennuapee 
a 


This offer good only in United States. 












THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Project for Beginners 


(Continued from page 18) 


IV. Outcomes. 


A. New experiences. 
B. Joy in purposeful activity, 
C. Group co-operation. 
D. Increased ability in: 
1. Oral language. 
2. Written language. 
3. Writing. 
4. Counting. 
Counting by one’s. 
5. Elementary science. 
Discussion of the woodpecker 
in learning the poem, “The 
Woodpecker,” suggested other 
birds. From mounted specimens 
sent by the museum and from 
pictures the children learned 
to recognize the flicker, red- 
headed woodpecker, robin, blue- 
bird, kingfisher, and owl. 





6. Reading. 

4) Desirable eye movements. 
b) Matching phrases. 

c) Keeping the place. 

d) Reading to others. 

e) Practice in audience read- 
ing through preparing a story 
to read at the party. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stevenson, R. L.: “Bed in Summer,” 
from A Child’s Garden of Verses 
(Scribner). 

“The Woodpecker,” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, and “Whisky 
Frisky,” from The Poetry Book 
(Rand). 

“Who Likes the Rain?” by Clara P. 
Bates, from Poems for the Very 
Young Child (Whitman). 





A Diagnostic Test in Language 


(Continued from page 48) 


§. In the cage there were three 
a monkies. 
b monkeys. 
6. The grass was still green 
a in the vallies. 
b in the valleys. 
7. The book is for you and 
a he. 
b him. 
8. Did your teacher excuse 
@ you and she? 
b you and her? 
9. Every man wants to do 
a his duty. 
b their duty. 
10. The contest was between 
a John and me. 
b John and I. 
11. They asked 
4 us girls to play. 
b we girls to play. 
12. It was 
a him who passed. 
b he who passed. 
13. Of the two boys Fred is the 
4 strongest. 
5 stronger. 
14. I don’t like 
a these kind of apples. 
b this kind of apples. 
15. Your book is large, but 
4 mine is larger. 
b mine is largest. 





VI. Worp Strupy 


A. Arrange in pairs the words bav- 
ing the same meaning, as 1-c, etc. 


1. cry a. injure 
2. hurt b. vanish 
3. seize c. weep 
4. select d. short 
5. disappear e. grasp 
6. brief f. choose 


B. Arrange in pairs the words hav- 
ing opposite meanings, as 1-d, etc. 


1, arrive a. close 

2. forget b. follow 

3. find c. separate 
4. lead d. depart 

5. open e. remember 
6. join f. lose 


Key to Test 

I. Mark 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 20. 
Il. 1-b, 2-b, 3-a, 4-b, 5-a, 6-a, 7-a, 
8-a, 9-b, 10-b, 1l-a, 12-a, 13-b, 14- 
b, 15-a. 
III. 1-a, 2-b, 3-b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-b, 7-a, 
8-a, 9-b, 10-a, 11-a, 12-a, 13-b, 14-b. 
IV. 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-a, 7-b, 
8-b, 9-a, 10-b, 11-b, 12-a. 
V. 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-a, 5-b, 6-b, 7-b, 
8-b, 9-a, 10-a, 1l-a, 12-b, 13-b, 
14-b, 15-a. 
VI-A. l-c, 2-a, 3-e, 4-f, 5-b, 6-d. 

B. 1-d, 2-e, 3-f, 4-b, 5-a, 6-c 





“The Calmady Children” —Lawrence 


(Continued from page 15) 


the Academy, Lawrence’s life was 
one of unbroken success. At the age 
of fourteen he received a medal and 
five guineas from the London Society 
of Arts, In 1791, the Royal Acad- 
emy elected him to their ranks be- 
fore he was of age, thus having to 
create the title of “supplemental 
associate.” The following year he 
was made painter in ordinary to 
George III. 

He was knighted by George IV. 
In 1820, he was elected president of 
the Royal Academy, and was made a 
member of the Academies of Flor- 
ence and Rome. 





Lawrence painted many famous 
men, and painted them well; still he 
is mostly thought of as a flattering 
painter of women. His color is fine, 
and he used it with great ease. The 
following pictures testify to his great 
ability as a portrait painter. 

“Child with a Kid.” 

“Duke of Wellington.” 

“Sir Walter Scott.” 

“Master Lambton.” 

“Lady Peel and Sir Robert Peel.” 

“Princess Amelia.” 

“Princess Charlotte of Wales.” 

“Mrs. Siddons.” 

“Countess Grey and Children.” 
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A Health Alphabet | A FOOD MAP OF 
Cosine rom er?) | THE UNITED STATES 


Q means that a Quart 


Of milk every day and Refer ence Book 
Will give you much strength 


For your work and your ply. | “U.S. FOOD SOURCES” 


R’s for Right Habits; 
We can easily tell 

The part that they play 
In keeping us well. 





$ is for Simple Foods 
Served the right way. 

They make children and grown-ups 
Healthy and gay. 


T’s for the Toothbrush, 
Used three times a day— 
A wonderful help 
In preventing decay. 


U is for Underwear, | 
Fresh, clean, and sweet. 
Tis an aid to good health 


W E published “A Food Map of the 
To keep yourself ane United States” to sell at the 


World’s Fair. Thousands of copies 


V is for Vitamins. were sold, and we are now receiving 
Isn’t it good inquiries about it from schools and 
To study about them, teachers all over the country. They 
As all children should? say that it combines entertainment and 


instruction in just the right propor- 
tions for classroom use. 


W is for Water This large map of the United States, 


So fresh and so pure; 43” x 33”, is covered with gaily colored 
Drink much of it daily pictures showing the principal food 
Your health to insure. products produced in each of the 48 


states. It is printed in nine colors, and 
may be framed or mounted on heavy 


X means Exactly board to hang as a permanent refer- 
The right thing to do ence and classroom decoration. 

To grow strong and healthy Educators tell us that this carto- | 
And be happy, too, graph affords a basis for correlating 


art, language, number work, geography, 


d many other subjects. 
Y is for Youth, wn ’ 


Time of pleasure and fun, Reference Book of Food Sources 
Of joy time and playtime DO You KNoW— 


When work s well done. How many bushels of peaches are raised in Geor- 
gia annually? 


Z means be Zealous What percentage this is of the total U. S. pro- 
In guarding your health; duction? 

For a strong mind and body What state produces the most onions? 
Are better than wealth That California leads all other states in the pro- 


duction of more than forty important foods? 


“Food Sources” answers all these 
questions, because it lists in detail (by 
commodities as well as by states) the 





‘ | total annual production of all foods in 

A Question of | all 4 ee coe by percen- 

' tages of the tot nited States pro- 
Proportion yun By 

(Continued from page 16) It is authoritative—compiled from 


accurate information secured from 
of such children take the initiative. | various departments of the U.S. Gov- 
If they do, the teacher should accept | ment. A copy of “Food Sources 


it in the spirit of co-operation, rather ae a 

than feeling that they are interfering 5 Days’ Free Examination 

with her job. . . . We are able to offer you these two ex- 
_ She can easily discover Tommy’s | cellent pieces of material at the ex- 
interests through brief conversations | tremely low cost of 25c postpaid, only 
with him or his parents, and she can because they were produced in great 


. quantities. (The map alone would re- 
then find supplementary material | fai] ordinarily from $2.50 to $5.00.) If 


along the line of these interests to you are not satisfied they are an excel- 
him out of mischief. To be | lent = to ye had gant a ee 
sure, finding such material consumes | ™#Y Teturn a a ae Cae C 
Precious pe moments out of school, me ga Sa a 
t such expenditure of time and en- 
ergy is much less devastating than | _ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
‘ngaging in a battle of wits with a we eee tw 
Precocious child. Here, too, fre- ag = omni tone _ 
quently his family will be ready to | Chicago, Ml. 
Pp with books or material which | Please send me “A Food Map of the United 
may bring to school with him, | Store'ase'(etampe ov coe). eee 
must face the fact that the 
More his interests are nurtured, the | Name 
More questions he will ask, and to 
many of them she will not know the | address. 
‘swer. A bright child realizes that 
m0 one knows everything, and his | city—— State—__ 























teacher will lose caste only if she pre- 
tends or evades. An honest “I don’t 
know, but I'll try to find out” will 
retain his respect and hence the re- 
spect of the entire grade. 

Given responsibility by the teacher, 
he will carry it well; otherwise he 
becomes “responsible” to the “gang” 
of which he is leader. Therefore it 
behooves the teacher to ask his help in 
whatever tasks she can find or invent 
for him. Frequently such a chil’ 
can become the leader of a “council,” 
of which both teacher and pupils are 
a part. The teacher, however, must 
work in good faith with such a group 
and not as a dictator. Of course she 
will usually be able to sway them her 
way with a suggestion or a tactful 
“Don’t you think—?” 

Incidentally, such a procedure will 
result in infinitely more training in 
self-control for the group; and self- 
control is of much greater value than 
teacher-control, wise and strong 
though the teacher may be. It is still 
“a question of proportion” —the pro- 
portion of the learning which takes 
place to the energy expended by the 
teacher and pupils. 

By some such careful planning may 
be avoided that most devastating of 
all experiences: a grade divided 
against itself, thirty-eight to one. 


Arabella’s Journey 


(Continued from page 43) 


fresh and strong, to be able to run 
fast. They are changed at each sta- 
tion,” 

In the afternoon they came to a 
river. “How are we going to get 
across?” asked Arabella. “There is 
no bridge.” 

“Never mind. I see a flatboat 
waiting for us,” replied her father. 
“It is called a scow.’ 

The horses and coach drove on to 
the scow. Then men with long poles 
guided the scow across the river to 
the opposite shore. 

As they drove off the scow, the 
coach sank in the mud. Everyone 
had to get out then, while the men 
pushed and pushed, to help the 
horses get the coach out of the mud. 

Arabella and her parents traveled 
for several days, stopping at taverns 
at — and having many adventures 
on the way. At last they reached 
Grandmother’s house. She was sur- 
prised and delighted to see them, 
and how she enjoyed the beautiful 
shawl which they brought her for a , 
birthday gift! 


TEst 


Draw a line under the word which ' 
makes the sentence correct. 
1. People long ago rode in (auto- { 
mobiles, street cars, stagecoaches). 
2. They traveled over poor | 
(woods, roads, streets). 
3. The passengers saw few 
(bridges, trees, birds). ‘ 
4. Horses were changed at each 
(church, station, house). . 
5. The stagecoach carried (mail, 
furniture, food). 

6. The stagecoach stopped at night 
at a (mill, store, tavern). 

7. The driver had to sound a (bell, 
horn, whistle). 

8. The stagecoach crossed the river 
on a (bridge, scow, ferry). 
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FREE 


For Your Pupils 
To Take Home! 





Ons SALT) 


MORTO 
When it 





Barometers 


that will warn them to dress 
properly for rainy weather 
and thus escape colds! 


Here’s a novelty that will mystify and delight 
your pupils — and at the same time protect 
them from ill health, Printed with a secret ink 
on a special moisture-absorbing cardboard, it 
unfailingly changes from blue to pink many 
hours in advance of a rainstorm, 


Every teacher knows that wet shoes and 
garments are a common cause of colds and 
more serious illnesses. By giving each of her 
pupils one of these accurate barometers to 
take home (with instructions to pin it on the 
wall near a door or window), she can make it 
possible for mothers to properly dress their 
children for rainy weather even though the 
sun may be shining at the time! 


This helpful novelty is offered FREE to 
teachers by the Morton Salt Company, whose 
Morton’s Salt is famous the length and 
breadth of the country because “When it rains, 
it pours.” Simply mail the coupon below for 
as many barometers as you can distribute. 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 








Mail for FREE Supply! 


Morton Sart Co., Dept. TI9 


208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Without cost or obligation, pl cend 
ME .eesee barometers for distribution to 
my pupils, 











City State 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Owing to Advancing Costs, the Subscription Price of THE INSTRUCTOR 
will be increased on November 10, 1934 as follows: 

From $2.00 to $2.50 for One Year Subscriptions 
From $3.00 to $4.00 for Two Year Subscriptions 





Order Now 








for One or Two Years { Save 50 Cts. on a One-Year Subscription 
at Present Low Prices | Save $1.00 on a Two-Year Subscription 


Include with your order for THE INSTRUCTOR any other Magazines or Teaching Helps that you may 
need at the Special Prices quoted in the advertisements on inside front cover and on pages 10 and 11. 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW—PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT. 








Get the New 1934-1935 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


with THE INSTRUCTO 














pa? MRE b 


tory). 


are devoted 


R for Only 25 Cents Additional 


96 Pages and Cover (size 7x10 inches) filled with new ready-to-use class- 
room material for teachers of all grades — stories, tests, lesson plans, etc. 
Seven double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. 


HE Instructor Yearbook for 1934-1935 deals 
with the social studies (geography and his- 

Chapters I, II, III, IV, and v 

to geography, and chapters VI and VII to history. 
See complete contents below. 


Type of Material 


Illustrative Material 


The Yearbook is attractively bound in green bris- 
tol board, extra strong and durable, with the cover 
design, by Ralph Avery, printed in two colors. On 
the inside covers are complete calendars for 1934 and 
1935. Each chapter has a decorative heading. 


A double-page illustration showing a complete sand 
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CHAPTER I 
How We Live, by Flor- 
ence E. Matthews 
How the Earth Goes Round 
Spring Cleaning 
Vacation on the Farm 
Busy Autumn Days 


The Snowstorm and the Milk 
Train 


Watching the Weather 
Building Our Homes 
What We Wear 
Spring Plewing 


CHAPTER II 


Living LonG AGo anp To- 
pay, by Ellis C. Persing 
Where We Get Our Food 
How We Get Our Clothing 
How We Are Sheltered 
How We Heat Our Homes 
Water for Our Homes 
How We Keep Well 
Ways of Transportation 
Ways of Communication 


CHAPTER Ill 


Some Recions WHERE Italy bi wy of the Indus- 
ay Lives, by Louise > Scienti Siete ond 
. ears apan Engineers 
Life in » Hot, Dry Land— | China Important Events in Ameri- Post Office............ 
Arabia . India can History 
Street or R. D............. 





“COMPLETE CONTENTS 


A Region of Much Heat and 
Rainfall—The Congo 


A Land Crossed by the Are- 
tie Cirele—Lapland 


A Mountain Land—Switzer- 


land 
A Delta Country—Holland 


CHAPTER IV 


MAN AND WHat He Doses, 
by Helen Wilson and 
W. B. Townsend 

The United States 
Mountain States 
Pacific States 


Upper Mississippi 
States 


Northeastern States 
Southern States 


CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VARI- 
ous CouNtTrRiIEs, by Er- 
nestine Bennett Briggs 


Valley 


Europe 


Norway and Sweden 
France 





The material is presented in the form of stories, 
tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and lesson 
plans, For convenience, the key to each supplemen- 
tary test is given immediately following the test. 
Some of the lesson plans take up in detail a particu- 
lar phase of the subject while others offer sugges- 
tions for general procedure. Lists of correlated 
activities and bibliographies for teachers and pupils 
add to the usefulness of the book. 

The text is carefully arranged by grades. There- 
fore the content of each chapter is in accordance 
with the general interests, experiences, and back- 

round of the grade for which it is intended. Thus, 
in Chapter I (grades 1 and 2) are presented phases of 
home and community life with which the child is 
familiar. In Chapter II (grades 2 and 3) how people 
lived long ago is compared with life to-day in a 
further study of community life. Chapter III (grade 
4) presents various type regions of the world, while 
Chapter IV (grade 5) is concerned with a detailed 
study of the regional divisions of the United States, 
es as related to man’s occupations. Chapter 

(grade 6) summarizes the geographic characteris- 
tics of various countries of Europe and Asia. 

Of the chapters on history, Chapter VI deals with 
backgrounds of American history, while Chapter VII 
deals with American history proper. The material in 
these chapters is suitable for grades 4, 5, and 6. 


table, appropriate to the subject, is included in each 
chapter. These drawings, contributed by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland and Ralph Avery, offer children an oppor- 
tunity for real creative work, and afford the teacher 
a splendid check upon the information gained and the 
ideas formed from the study of a particular unit. 
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of Geography of State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Helen Wilson is a demonstration teacher 
in Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado, 
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education, Ernestine Bennett Briggs was formerly 
supervisor of the fifth and sixth grades in the Univer- 
sity Elementary School of the University of Mis- 
souri. Katherine L. Julian is a social science teacher 
in Central School, Wilmette, Illinois. Mabel Hutch- 
ings Bellows was formerly principal of Kensington 
Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and is 
now a second-grade teacher in Bronxville, New York. 














CHAPTER VI 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERI- 
CAN History, by Kath- 
erine L. Julian 

Ways of Living in the Be- 
ginning (Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Palestine, Phoenicia) 

Our Debt to the Greeks 


What We Learned from the 
Romans 


“a the Middle Ages Gave 
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CHAPTER VII 


AMERICAN History, 6} 
Mabel Hutchings Bek 
lows 

Explorers 

The Indians and the First 
White Men 

The Colonies [land 

Schools in Early New Eng- 

The French and English 

The Struggle for Indepen- 
dence 


The Discovery of Gold 

The Westward Movement 

At the Time of the Civil 
War 
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The 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold alone 
at 50 cents but it may be added to any order which 
includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


e have a limited number of copies of the 1933-34 Instructor vones 
ice alone 40 cents. Add to your INSTRUCTOR order for only 20 cen 


=Use This Order Blank==Pay Oct. 5th If More Convenient=# 


[In. Sept, 34] 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


[) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (1) 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00. 
Send me The 1934-35 Instractor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additiond 
Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents addition 
Send me Both of The Instructor Yearbooks with The INSTRUCTOR for 45 cents additical 


Also send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


The above order totals $............ 


which } (10 I am enclosing herewith. 
' C I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1% 
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